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IMPURITIES 


ime CHLORINE! & 


Produced in new cells under the most modern, 
continuous automatic controls, FMC Chlorine is 
unexcelled for consistent purity. 





And, with one of the biggest electrolytic chlor-alkali 
plants, strategically located at South Charleston, 
West Virginia,we give fast, dependable service 

to chlorine users throughout the industrial areas 

of the East, New England and deep into the 
Midwest and mid-South. 


Our nearest office will be glad to send you current 
product data and specifications on FMC chlorine for 
your evaluation. 


Putting Ideas tg Work 


Wie FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chlior-Alkali Division ommne 
FOOD MACHINERY 


AND CHEMICAL Genera! Sales Offices aie 
CORPORATION 161 E. 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 17 ComPORATION 





New mobile foam-cleaning equipment cuts cleaning costs. 


A new mark for a nation-wide 


cleaning service... 
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Cleaning missile lines and components requires tolerances as close as 150 microns. 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Industrial Cleaning. Dow Industrial Service, now a 
separate division of The Dow Chemical Company, offers 
the only nation-wide chemical cleaning service for 
virtually all types of industrial processing equipment. 
This is an expansion of the cleaning service developed 
over the past 20 years. Dow is currently servicing 
entire plants as well as doing special cleaning jobs for 
both large and small companies. 


Dow Industrial Service research in industrial chemical 
cleaning has developed specialized mobile equipment 
and techniques, some of which are pictured above. 
These highly efficient techniques are improving plant 
productivity and reducing equipment downtime in all 
industries using steam generators, condensers, heat ex- 
changers, towers, water and product lines, water wells 
and tanks, or similar process equipment. 


Product Sales and Service. The sale of specialized 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


chemical products, scientifically formulated to be of 
use in specific industrial processes and to give the nec- 
essary technical service in their use, is the job of 
Product Sales and Service. Purifloc* N17 is an out- 
standing new flocculant cleared by USPHS for use in 
potable water. 


Laboratory Service. Because of the rapid development 
of chemical products for the municipal and industrial 
waste and water treatment areas, Dow Industrial 
Service will take on the service-selling of those products. 
Also, a consulting laboratory service for municipal and 
industrial waste and water treatment is provided. 


You'll find Dow Industrial Service offices and stations 
with specialized cleaning equipment and experienced 
personnel in all major industrial areas. For more infor- 
mation, write to Dow Industrial Service, 20575 Center 
Ridge Road, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 


* TRADEMARK 


Division of THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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1260 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Executive Offices: EDison 8-4000 

New York Phone: WOrth 2-3042 

Philadelphia Area Office: Cuthbert Rd., Merchantville, N. J. 
NOrmandy 5-0100 — Phila. MArket 7-0O954 

New England Office: 87 Weybosset St., 

Providence, R. 1. GAspee 1-1096 





DIXON 


CHEMICALS 


Reprints of 
Industrial Series Without 
Copy Available on Request. 
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ON THE COVER: The colorful pattern shown is a portion of the 
‘“‘problem plugboard’’ at Convair Astronautics plant of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. Data from test firings of Atlas missiles, 
for example, are fed into computers through such boards. 
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VIEWPOINT— Air Force ownership of oxygen plants would be dangerous step. 
LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 

Downslide in chemical stock prices reflects industry’s problems with profits. 
Carbide’s new president: Birny Mason, 51, who started in chemical division’s research labs. 
Century Chemical—now a candidate for acquisition—weeds out low-profit products. 
Worldwide carbon-black boom still gaining momentum. 

McKesson & Robbins buys into leading Latin American producer of drugs, cosmetics. 
After more soul-searching, Britain still spurns Europe’s Common Market. 
ENGINEERING—Zeta potential: Key to lower water-treatment costs. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

ADMINISTRATION— Management finds new nontechnical uses for computers. 

FTC charges Hooker with monopoly law violation; settles case with P&G. 


SALES— Now there are three major citric acid makers—and the sales race quickens. 


MARKETS—New uses advance nitrogen from by-product status. 


West Coast manufacturers face resistance in move to hike ammonia prices. 
TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

RESEARCH— Cost squeeze points up need for better evaluations of research staffers. 
PRODUCTION— Norton cuts cost of silicon carbide refractories for aluminum pot linings. 
MARKET NEWSLETTER 

SPECIALTIES—Color film sparks Agfa’s renewed efforts to bolster its U.S. sales. 
Dental group approves P&G’s claims that Crest toothpaste prevents decay. 

CSMA adds new categories to annual aerosol packaging contest. 
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Give her the detergent she wants... 
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2 new TERGITOL 
Nonionies 


She has many cleaning jobs each day, and 
for each she has a favorite product—the 
one that helps her best. Be certain that your 
product is one of her regulars; customize 
its formula with Tercitot Nonionics. 

CARBIDE offers a complete selection of 
TERGITOL Surfactants, each with distince- 
tive and useful properties. And, a continu- 
ing research program in detergent chem- 
istry brings you such new products as— 

TERGITOL E-68—a semi-solid non- 
ionic, with high water solubility and good 
caustic stability. The cloud point of a 0.5 
per cent solution of E-68 in distilled water 
is 68°C. (154.4°F.). 

TERGITOL E-35—another caustic- 
stable nonionic for use with dry alkaline 
compounds. The cloud point of a 0.5 per 
cent solution is 35°C. (95°F.). E-35 has 
low foaming and good wetting action and 
is highly effective for heavy-duty cleans- 
ing of many types. 

E-35 and E-68 can be effectively com- 
bined with other Tercrrot Nonionics to 
give you a detergent product that is one of 
her regulars. The Carsipe Technical Rep- 
resentative in your area will gladly discuss 
your special requirements with you—and 
he’ll show you how combination orders of 
Tercirot Nonionics can save you money 
while allowing you to customize your 
formula. Give him a call; or write: Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 


Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Terciro. and Union Canrsipe are registered trade marks. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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VIEWPOINT 


The Air Force vs. Business 


SOCIALISTS RUNNING THE AIR FORCE? It’s a ridiculous 
exaggeration, but the simile does point up a situation that is causing 
consternation. Government ownership of production facilities is one of 
the tenets of socialism; and the Air Force has been busy trying to 
justify building and operating 70 oxygen generating plants instead of 
letting private industry do the job. 

At a Senate subcommittee hearing some weeks ago, General F. J. 
Sutterlin argued his case: liquid oxygen cannot be stored for long 
periods of time; commercial sources may be sabotaged or destroyed in 
wartime; similar conditions might disrupt or destroy transportation 
facilities; purity of commercial product might suffer in wartime; Air 
Force operation of the complex equipment would assure availability 
of trained manpower; and commercial installations are subject to 
strikes. (C. W. Washington Newsletter, June 25). 

In rebuttal, T. M. Kean, president of the Independent Oxygen 


Manufacturers Assn., knocked down this questionable case by pointing 
out that: 


e Private industry can deliver with existing facilities all foreseeable 
requirements—and at substantially less cost. 

e Presently available storage equipment can assure each Air Force 
base a sufficient on-hand supply. 

e Widely dispersed commercial sources are less likely to be destroyed 
in war than the bases themselves. 

He didn’t touch on labor problems, but it seems inconceivable to us 
that under emergency conditions the government would permit either 
the draft or labor grievances to disrupt war production, any more than 
it did during World War II. 

The oxygen squabble typifies the larger problem of government 
competition with private enterprise. It is the announced policy of this 
Administration to discontinue all “unnecessary commercial activities by 
government agencies which infringe on the prerogatives of private 
enterprise.” 

But how well is it doing? Elmer B. Staats, Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, at the same hearing gave a progress report. He 
said that in May 1956 there were 19,333 commercial industrial in- 
stallations in civilian agencies. By July 31, 1959, 17,271 of them were 
still operating, and an additional 236 were started between Jan. 1957 
and July 1959. There are, in addition, about 5,000 facilities 
operated by the armed services, and these produce far more goods than 
the civilian installations. 

Now, many of these installations are certainly necessary. Some are 
justified as integral functions of the sponsoring agencies, others for 
national security, or geographic location, or because it is impractical 
to contract the work with private companies. Government officials 
must do what has to be done in order to discharge their responsibilities. 

But one of those responsibilities is to spend public funds wisely. 
Another is to support — not hobble —the private sector of our econ- 
omy, which to an overwhelming extent provides those public funds 
through taxes. Every governmental activity that appears to be in con- 
flict with private industry should be carefully scrutinized — and not by 
those who would be shorn of power or prestige by a change in the 
status quo. 
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Report from Tidewater... 


How Cooper-Bessemer 
hydrogen boosters 
supply 800 psi 
‘round-the-clock 


At Tidewater Oil Company’s refinery south of 
Wilmington, Delaware, two Cooper-Bessemer 
FM-2 compressors play a vital part in the hydro- 
gen treatment process by which the refinery 
upgrades a number of products and intermediate 
fractions. These hydrogen boosters operate 24 
hours per day, boosting 690 cfm of hydrogen at 
470 psi to a discharge of 800 psi. This hydrogen 
is delivered directly to the desulfurizers. 


These Cooper-Bessemer compressors have per- 
formed well under this heavy-duty service. Main- 
tenance costs and outage time have been low. 


The customer is also pleased with the perform- 
ance of three Cooper-Bessemer air compressors 
which supply utility air to the entire refinery on 
a 24-hour, 365-day per year basis. 


Find out how Cooper-Bessemer products can 
help assure dependable compression and optimum 
economy for your processing. Call our nearest 
Office for help in planning of your facilities. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City * New York * Washington 
Gloucester * Pittsburgh * Chicago * Minneapolis ¢ St. Louis 
Kansas City * Tulsa * New Orleans * Shreveport * Houston 
Greggton *« Dallas * Odessa * Pampa ¢ Casper ¢ Seattle 
San Francisco * Los Angeles 

SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd....Edmonton 
Calgary * Toronto « Halifax * Stratford 

C-B Southern, Inc. . Houston 

Cooper-Bessemer International Corp. ... New York « Caracas * Anaco 
Cooper-Bessemer, S.A.... Chur, Switzerland « The Hague, Nether- 
lands * Mexico City 

The Rotor Tool Company .. . Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-O1ESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL, 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 




















Cooper-Bessemer FM-2 
Hydrogen Compressors at 
Tidewater Refinery. Rated 
690 cfm, suction 470 psi, 
discharge 800 psi. 


Three Cooper-Bessemer Air > 
Compressors at Tidewater. 
They supply utility air at 
about 120 psi for processes 
throughout the refinery. 











A phone call to General American 
solves all your bulk liquid storage 
problems. 

General American has six terminals 
close to the nation’s top markets, 
where you can /ease as much or as 
little tankage as you require. 
When you store with General 
American, you have no capital 


investment, no operating problems. 
You have flexibility of inventory 
and product to meet your needs 
and the market’s opportunities. 
Tanks can be bonded, if desired. 
You enjoy complete privacy, with 
experienced crews on hand to 
operate individual pipe lines. 
Blending and packaging equip- 
ment, loading docks and other 
facilities are available as needed. 
Your warehouse receipts are A-1 
collateral. 


Ask the nearest General American 
office about terminal facilities. 


It pays to plan with General American. 


Terminals Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Terminals located at Carteret, N.J.; (Port of New York 
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135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 


fC Corpus Christi, Texas; Galena Park and Pasadena, 
; (Port of Houston) Good Hope, La. (Port of New Orleans). TRA 





NEW CHEMICO 
PLANTS TO BOOST 
WORLD CAPACITY 12'2% 
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e 20 NEW PLANTS IN 7 COUNTRIES 
© 8 NEW PLANTS IN THE U.S.A. 
©1,113,000 TONS PER YEAR 


Since the first months of 1957, 13 new Chemico ammonia plants 
have been completed and put into operation. Another 7 Chemico 
plants are under construction or in the engineering stages. The 
design capacity of these 20 plants totals more than 1,000,000 tons 
per year. 

Chemico’s versatility in ammonia plant design is evidenced 
by the variety of raw materials on which these plants are based. 
While natural gas was the most common, crude oil, fuel oil and 
coke oven gas were also used. Regardless of feed stock, however, 
all thirteen of the operating plants were completed on schedule 
and started up without significant difficulties or delays. One plant, 
designed to produce 150 tons per day, took less than ten months to 
build, from initial go-ahead to completion of a satisfactory test-run. 

This outstanding record in the ammonia field is just one of 
the reasons why chemical and petroleum companies all over the 
world continue to call on Chemico when they require 
ENGINEERING AT ITS BEST. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO * DALLAS * HOUSTON * PORTLAND, ORE. © TORONTO * LONDON ® PARIS * JOHANNESBURG * TOKYO 
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smells? 


Call on Rhodia 
“Odor Engineering” to solve 
your malodor problems 
in plant or product 


Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It 
offers fully qualified consultation 
service anywhere in the United States 
without cost or obligation. 


i ees | 


RHODIA INC., a2-3 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentiemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My problem is: (please give specifics) 

















—-----------f 


city STATE 


RE CERI i ILO 


RHODIA ic. 


60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
(Phone: PLaza 83-4850) 
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LETTERS 


Likes Reports 


To THE Epitor: Your article on 
Food Additives by A. Haldane Gee 
(July 9) was most interesting. I am 
sure it will be very helpful to persons 
in the food packaging industry. 

Let’s have more of this comprehen- 
sive type of material in your publica- 
tion. 

S. LEONARD HANDEN 

Laboratory Director 

The National Plastic Products Co. 
Odenton, Md. 


Lower Tariffs Urged 


To THE Epitor: I read with inter- 
est the articles (July 23) with respect 
to both the GATT conferences and 
the role that SOCMA is playing in 
support of a high-tariff position on 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

While I appreciate that SOCMA 
has an obligation to its members to 
oppose lower tariffs, it becomes nec- 
essary for the citizenry at large to 
examine the relative merits and de- 
merits of all petitions for both higher 
and lower tariffs, with respect to the 
general welfare as well as with re- 
spect to the self-interest needs that 
any industry or group 
viewed through their 
spectacles. 

I submit that the coal-tar chemical 
manufacturers have a unique advan- 
tageous position in the annals of 
American manufacturers. I can fully 
understand their desire to keep it that 
way, but I think we ought not seri- 
ously to expect government officials 
to be too sympathetic. 

The rate of import duty imposed 
on coal-tar chemicals in general is on 
the unique “American selling price” 
basis. Only coal-tar chemicals, of all 
the commodities imported by this 
country, enjoy this special status. It is 
special because the already high tariff 
is from 20% to 45% (with an addi- 
tional fixed cents-per-pound _ tariff) 
and is based on the price that the 
American manufacturer 
charged his customers. 

This privilege is abused by the use 
of discounts and rebates; but aside 
from that, the fact that many prod- 
ucts are available from abroad at 
one-half to two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers’ selling price 
means that the actual ad valorem 
rate paid is often 50% or more. This 


wants, as 
own myopic 


alleges is 


fact is, unfortunately, not publicized 
by those 
high tariffs. 

I would like to point out, also, that 
this tariff structure was instituted in 
the early 1920s at a time when a 
then-infant chemical industry needed 
protection. However, as a_  multi- 
billion-dollar industry today, _ this 
hardly seems to be the situation, and 
it is of interest to note that the total 
foreign value of coal-tar products im- 
ported during 1959 under paragraphs 
27 and 28 of the tariff (based on Tar- 
iff Commission data just released) is 
$35 million, and this includes substan- 
tial quantities of noncompetitive and 
shortage chemicals, which 
make the total even less if 
here. 

Since my company sells both im- 
ported and domestically produced 
chemicals, we admittedly have a 
vested interest in seeing tariffs low- 
ered on certain imported ones. How- 
ever, from the point of view of the 
general welfare, there are undoubt- 
edly many inequalities in the tariff 
structure. It appears to me that if 
anyone has a complaint in this regard, 
the greatest weight of merit is in the 
direction of lower, not higher, tariffs. 


interested in maintaining 


would 
available 


A. J. FRANKEL 

Vice-President and General Manager 
Aceto Chemical Co. 

Flushing, N. Y. 


MEETINGS 


Gordon Research Conferences at Colby 
Junior College, New London, N.H. 
Aug. 8-12, food and nutrition; Aug. 15- 
19, medicinal chemistry; Aug. 22-26, 
catalysis; Aug. 29-Sept. 2, cancer. 


Gordon Research Conferences at New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, N.H. 
Aug. 8-12, organic coatings; Aug.. 15-19, 
analytical chemistry; Aug. 22-26, inor- 
ganic chemistry; Aug. 29-Sept. 2, adhe- 
sion. 


Gordon Research Conferences at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H.— 
Aug. 8-12, chemistry and physics of 
solids: point defects; Aug. 15-19, toxicol- 
ogy and safety evaluations; Aug. 22-26, 
infrared spectroscopy; Aug. 29-Sept. 2, 
high-temperature chemistry: kinetics of 
vaporization and condensation processes. 


Industrial Research Conference, Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., Aug. 7-13. 


Heat Transfer Conference and Exhibit, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 
15-17. 


American Chemical Society, National 
meeting, New York, Sept. 11-16. 





Beginning a new series... 


A CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY FILE 


In order to help chemists, engineers, and management men in keeping 
up with the frequent changes that occur in the chemical processing industry, 


Dow is instituting a product information series . . . Dow CPI Files. 


It is the purpose of this new series to make product information more 
useful to those concerned with chemical processing. Instead of presenting new 
chemicals as isolated items, this series will present products as they are 


related to classes of processing problems. 


Sometimes these products will be new, or newsworthy. Sometimes they will be 
established products with new or continuing relevance to today’s 
problems. Always they will be presented in their relation to a particular area of 


interest to processors. 


EMULSIFICATION” 


Dow products relating to emulsification will be covered in this first series of 


advertisements. On the next page, the first ad in the series describes alkanolamine 
soaps as emulsifiers, and methylcellulose as a thickener and surfactant. 
Later advertisements will present other emulsifier intermediates and additives, 


plus new Dow emulsifiers soon to be announced. 


<> THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ~ Midland, Michigan 
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choice of emulsification materials are 
compatibility of the components, viscosity, stability, particle size, and toxicity. On the 
next page are shown the properties of methylcellulose, a highly effective, 
safe emulsifier. Described below is a formulating technique with Dow alkanolamines 


contributing to higher viscosity, smaller particle size, and thus greater stability. 


INVERSION, the technique by which the oil and water phases of 
an emulsion change relationships, is recommended for use in all 
methods of alkanolamine emulsion formulating when maximum 
stability is desired. Graph shows changeover of a triethanolamine 
emulsion. The fatty acid was dissolved in the oil and the TEA was 
dissolved in the resulting acid-oil solution. Then, with stirring, small 
increments of water were added. The graph is characteristic of all 
alkanolamines if the same procedure is followed. 


cesuwueiuenesens## 6 # 
MILLILITERS WATER 





INTERMEDIATES 


ALKANOLAMINE SOAPS—NONCORROSIVE, STABLE, 
SAFE FOR SKIN AND TEXTILES 


MOST IMPORTANT of the Dow alkanolamines, all water 
soluble, are monoethanolamine (MEA), triethanolamine 
(TEA), monoisopropanolamine (MIPA), and diisopropanol- 
amine (DIPA). Compared to other amines in the alkanol- 
amine series, these compounds produce emulsions having 
finer particle size and greater stability. 


Being essentially neutral, emulsions prepared with alkanol- 
amines are relatively noncorrosive to metals and are not 
harmful to the skin nor to textiles. Frequently a natural oil 
will contain enough organic acid so that in the presence of 
an alkanolamine it will emulsify readily in water. Alkanol- 
amine-fatty acid emulsions are easily prepared from such 
common acids as oleic, stearic, and palmitic. End use will 
determine the acid used. For example, oleic acid yields low 
viscosity, stearic higher viscosity. Proven uses for alkanol- 
amine soaps include metal cutting and buffing compounds; 
floor, furniture, and car polishes; pharmaceutical ointments, 
skin creams and lotions; insecticide sprays, textile scouring, 
and wetting agents. 


THICKENER 


UNIQUE THICKENER HAS 
EXEMPT FDA STATUS 


Methocel®, Dow methylcellulose, is an outstanding example 
of a synthetic methylcellulose gum that excels natural gums 
as a thickener and has valuable side properties as well. In 
addition to thickening, Methocel products are used as emulsi- 
fiers, emulsion stabilizers, suspending agents, and binders. 


Methocel compounds are also unique in the class of gum 
compounds for their surfactant properties. Lowering the sur- 
face tension of water, Methocel is classed as a moderately 
active wetting agent. In many formulations Methocel acts as 
both thickener and surfactant. 


ORGANIC COMPATIBILITY. One of the Methocel prod- 
ucts—60 HG—differs from other synthetic or natural gums 
because of its solubility in both water and in organic solvents. 
High organic compatibility suggests its use for emulsifying 
a variety of aromatic and other organic materials. Another— 
Methocel 70 HG—has provided the answer to some of the 
problems encountered in the preparation of straight-chain 
hydrocarbon emulsions. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Chemicals Merchandising Dept. 425AM8-6 


For a comprehensive coverage of the Dow alkanolamines, 
write for the Dow booklet “Alkanolamine Soaps in Emulsions.’ 





CHOICE OF FATTY ACID HAS STRONG 
EFFECT ON EMULSION VISCOSITY 


CHOICE OF AMINE HAS LESS 
EFFECT ON EMULSION VISCOSITY 


FATTY VISCOSITY 
ACID (cps) at 77°F. 


VISCOSITY 


N 
Anne (cps) at 77°F. 





Oleic 240 3.9 
8.0 
Palmitic 450 
12.0 


Stearic 


230.0 














Mineral oil and water dispersions in 1:1 fatty acid-alkanol- 
amine mole ratio of components. Table 1 at left uses TEA 
as the amine, Table 2 at right uses oleic acid. Both systems 
contain approximately 80 parts water, 15 parts oil, and 7.5 
parts total emulsifier. 








SURFACTANT PROPERTIES, 


APPROVED FOR FOOD USE. Methocel products have 
been used as food additives for many years. Methocel MC, 
U.S.P., is generally recognized as safe for use in foods 
(Federal Register, 881, February 2, 1960). A food additive 
petition has been filed (No. 72) covering the use of the 
Methocel HG products in foods (Federal Register, 1690, 
February 26, 1960). Current use of the Methocel HG prod- 
ucts is permitted under an extension of the effective date of 
the statute to March 6, 1961 (Federal Register, 1071, Febru- 
ary 6, 1960). 


LATEX THICKENER. Methocel products work exception- 
ally well with latexes as viscosity control agents, stabilizers, 
and plasticizer dispersants. Other uses for Methocel with 
latex are for adhesives, paper and textile coatings, dipped 
rubber goods, and paint. 


NEW GRANULAR FORM. A free-flowing, dust-free gran- 
ular form of Methocel permits dispersion in cold water with- 
out lumping. It is especially useful in latex paint manufacture. 


Please send me information on—Dow Alkanolamines [_] 


Methocel— 
for food | 1} 


} 


for drugs & cosmetics [ | 
Name _ 

Position 

Address 


for chemical processing [_] 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 





City 





SOMETHING OLD-The name of 
Reichold Chemicals, Inc. long 
recognized as one of the country’s 
finest in the chemical processing 
industy, with plants all over the world. 


SOMETHING NEW-This specially 
designed “Haul-Mark” transport tank 
of stainless steel, developed by 
Standard Steel for Reichold’s Kansas 
City plant. Designed for various 
chemicals, it will transport 
Formaldehyde and Synthetic resins 
primarily. 4” of glass fibre insulation 
separates stainless inner shell and 
stainless wrapper. Steam can be 
introduced to the tank through unique 
manifold into special ring formers. 
Cabinets will carry four 650 lb. drums. 


IT’S THE Custom designs in Stainless Steel 
“HAUL MARK” are a Standard specialty. The answer 


to your hauling problem is as near 

as your phone or typewriter. Use 
OF STANDARD STEEL them to contact Standard for a 

“Haul-Mark” tank today. 


Standard Steel Works, Inc. 


e NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


e® ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


® SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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AEQUAM 
SERVARE 
MENTEM 


*to preserve a calm mind 


AMSCO is first in sales because AMSCO is first in service. Seems folks 
who do business with AMSCO are a remarkably calm lot. They know 
they’re going to get the solvent they ordered when they want it and 
where they want it. If you use solvents in your business...call AMSCO. 





. 


esp’ NEW YORK 
+4 4 AMSC OF CHICAGO 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY Rave. LOS ANGELES 
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CGAY LORD sais In SEARCH 


OF PACKAGING DISCOVERIES 


Gaylord’s full crew of research specialists constantly seeks 
new packaging worlds. We explore every possibility, to assure you 
of a tight packaging ship with all costs battened down. 


Want that kind of watch-stander looking out for you? 
Then invite your nearby Gaylord Man aboard today. 














w CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION (fp °:::°::s2zs020" 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 





Business 
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Chemical business prospects are brightening for the last half of 
60. Three factors—defense, Detroit, and demand—show promise for boost- 
ing second-half results relative to operations during the first six months: 
overall business is expected to get a shot in the arm from a speedup in 
letting of major defense contracts; steel, paint and other big chemical-using 
industries should pick up as Detroit’s auto makers swing into production 
of ’61 models; and consumer demand is predicted to keep rising with con- 
sumer income. 





The past three months’ grimmest challenge for chemical com- 
panies was in profit margins (see p. 21). Olin Mathieson, for example, 
came within $2 million of the $187 million sales record set in last year’s 
second quarter, but net profits declined by nearly 10%, to $10.1 million. 
Atlas Powder’s second-quarter sales were off by less than 1%, to $18.9 
million, but net income was down nearly 20% to $1.2 million. General 
Aniline lifted its second-quarter sales by 3.3%, to $41.1 million, but 
earnings dipped by 8.6%, to $1.9 million. 

* 

Signing of a contract for a uranium ore processing plant by 
Susquehanna-Western (Denver) with the Atomic Energy Commission still 
leaves two areas in the U.S. in which the AEC wants additional plants— 
North or South Dakota and Nevada. But no one else at this time seems 
eager to get into “yellow cake” uranium concentrate for the AEC. Susque- 
hanna-Western’s $2-million plant will go up at Falls City, Tex., will be 
completed in about 10 months and will process 200 tons of ore per day. 
Susquehanna’s contract runs to Dec. 31, ’66. 

eS 

Metals producers will be scrutinizing Dow’s 1960 report— 
scheduled to be out within two weeks—to see how fast Dow’s Metal Prod- 
ucts division is growing and to try to spot indications of further integration. 
This week the company reports it has taken a six-month option to buy land, 
buildings and equipment of Sheet Aluminum Corp. (Jackson, Mich.) a 
producer of rolled aluminum products. Dow produces rolled aluminum 
and magnesium, and extruded and cast products at its Madison, Ill., and 
Bay City, Mich. plants. 








At Dow’s annual meeting last fall, President Leland Doan told 
stockholders Dow Metals Products Co. will go “aggressively into the fabri- 
cation of any metals we are equipped to handle.” And dollar sales in the 
metals area was up 30% last year over the preceding year. 

@ 

More growth ahead for plastics is pointed up by four expansions 

—both in intermediates and end-products: 





¢ Allied Chemical’s Plastics and Coal Chemicals Division is 
expanding its capacity for phthalic anhydride production. New facilities 
will be completed at the Philadelphia plant early next year, but capacity 
and costs were not disclosed. 





Business 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





* Ground is being broken this week for Plax Corp’s new con- 
tainer plant at Anaheim, Calif. The facility is to be located on an 18.5- 
acre site, will be engineered by Stiles & Robert Clements (Los Angeles). 


¢ Westinghouse Electric Corp. will spend more than $2 million 
to expand by 75% and to modernize the decorative plastic laminates fa- 
cilities of its Micarta division. A new 6,000-ton, high-pressure laminating 
press capable of producing 5 x 12-ft. sheets will be installed. Present 
equipment can produce 4 x 10-ft sheets. 


¢ Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing will build new facilities 
at Decatur, Ala., for production of its Kel-F chemicals previously made 
at Jersey City, N.J., and used in its halo fluorocarbon line of plastics, 
elastomers, coatings and other products. Also to be produced at the site: 
a line of specialty chemicals. 

+ 

A stronger drive to export European petrochemicals is in the 
cards. Behind it is the pressure of mounting capacity. Last year producers 
in the nations of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
invested $270 million in petrochemicals, and they plan to put $800 million 
more into expansion during the ’60-’62 period, according to a new report 
by an OEEC working committee. This will produce more capacity than 
can be used for the home market. 





The European plastics boom accounts for much of this petro- 
chemical growth. Western Europe, in fact, has almost caught up with the 
U.S. in plastics output. Total OEEC plastic sales last year rose 24%, 
according to the OEEC Plastic Materials Committee, to exceed the 2- 
million-ton mark. That compares with the 21% rise in U.S. sales, which 
totaled 2.3 million tons. 





Germany topped the U.S. last year in per-capita plastics con- 
sumption, say the committee. West Germans bought 26.8 Ibs. per person, 
while Americans consumed only 24.4 Ibs. each. Following West Germany 
were Sweden, 21.6 Ibs.; Denmark, 18.5 Ibs., and the United Kingdom, 
16.5 Ibs. 





* 

More chemical ventures are in the works in Mexico. Reliable 
sources in Mexico’s Italian colony now say Pemex, the government oil 
agency, has signed a deal with Societa Lavorazioni Organiche Inorganiche 
(Bologna) (see p. 25) for construction of a tetraethyl lead plant. It’s a three- 
way venture, with ownership split between Pemex, SLOT, and a Mexican 
group. Instead of a sizable chunk of capital, SLOT will contribute 
all of its markets in Latin America—which will be needed to keep the 
plant operating at capacity. Earlier, Pemex had negotiated with Du Pont 
and Ethyl Corp. for a TEL plant, but Pemex reportedly turned away be- 
cause each desired a private venture. 





And Borden Chemical plans to form a joint venture with British 
Industrial Plastics Ltd. to produce amino-molding compounds in Mexico 
City. Each company will put up a half of the required $800,000. 
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versatility (var sa til’i-ti) n. The state of being capable of turning with ease from one 
task to another. Many-sided; able to do many things well; quality of being versatile. 


Behind process plant profit is the inherent versatility of design which only experi- 
enced men can provide. Vitro engineers have met many challenging assignments...and 
are well prepared to assist in designing and building profits into your next expansion. 


Vitra 


VITRO ENGINEERING COMPANY /A Division of Vitro Corporation of America / NEW YORK » WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES-TORONTO / OVERSEAS: GENEVA + MILAN» BOMBAY 
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IN YOUR IMPROVED PRODUCTS... 


Jefferson Propylene Glycol and Dipropylene Glycol 
go to a picnic 


Makes you wonder how they used to have picnics. 
This current American pastime is filled with your prac- 
tical applications for Jefferson Propylene Glycol and Di- 
propylene Glycol . . . reinforced plastics of the boat and 
water skis, sun tan lotion, flavoring in the soft drinks and 
food, brake fluids, printing ink, plastic tablecloth, cig- 
arettes, beverage cooler insulation, and insecticide. 

The very low toxicity of propylene glycol leads 
to its wide usage in foods, pharmaceuticals, and cos- 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichlorides, Carbonates 
SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents « Ethanolamines * Morpholine 
N-Alkyl Morpholines + Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols 
Piperazine « Piperazine Salts * Nonyl Phenol « Caustic Soda 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 


metics. Dipropylene glycol is superior as a coupling 
agent or mutual solvent for normally immiscible liquids. 
It is most useful where a glycol of lower volatility and 
hygroscopicity is required. Both glycols are now avail- 
able from Jefferson in the grades and quantity desired 
... tank cars or wagons, or 55-gallon drums. For com- 
plete information or technical services, write to Jefferson 
Chemical Company, 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 
303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
CHEMICALS 
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1960 Stock Slide: Prices Sag As Profits Shrink 


i Suny soua 








Industrial 
Chemicals: 
Down 23.9% 








July 22 


a ~e Closing 


All Stocks: 
Down 11.8% ae vem em 














July Aug. , i - Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June = July 


a 1960 


Trend-lines for stock prices on wT. York Stock Exchange, based on indexes computed by Securities rs Exchange Commission. WIDE WORLD 


Chemicals Suffer More than Most 


Although the U.S. chemical industry 


July and December high points. By lysts, 
is at top financial and productive 


however, agree that for the 


strength, chemical stocks last week 
were notably shaky in the bear mar- 
ket that has prevailed—except for 
occasional rallies—since early in the 
year. 

By almost any index, chemical 
stock prices have declined more than 
the all-stock average since last year’s 


one index, the drop in chemical stock 
prices has been 23.9% during the 
past 12 months—double the fall in 


the all-stock average (chart, above). 


But this merely means that—for 
the present, at least—some of the 
glamour that has attached to chemi- 
cal stocks for the past 15 years has 
worn off. Leading Wall Street ana- 


long haul, chemicals are—and will 
continue to be—a_better-than-aver- 
age investment for both growth and 
dividends. 

Nevertheless, these security analysts 
say, there are very real industry prob- 
lems behind the sag in chemical stock 
prices. To a man, they point to the 
situation that chemical management 
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has repeatedly acknowledged: vigor- 
ous expansion programs have result- 
ed in more than adequate production 
capacity; increasing competition from 
domestic and foreign producers has 
kept chemical commodity prices static 
or crumbly; and rising production 
costs and ever greater set-asides for 
depreciation have generally crimped 
profits (table below). 

Serious as these problems are, the 
financial analysts are confident that 
solutions will be found. In this 
regard, some say they already see 
signs of firmer prices, more realistic 
expansion planning. 


Century Retrenches 


Century Chemical (New York) has 
started its second fiscal year by cut- 
ting back its operations, deferring its 
main expansion project and lowering 
its sights on financial goals. 

Century is now an active candidate 
for acquisition. President Theodore 
Hodgins—former Reichhold research 
vice-president who formed Century 
last year (CW, Jan. 16, p. 24)—-says 
he has been negotiating with several 
nonchemical companies concerning 
possible acquisition of the firm. 

Elimination of unprofitable items 





SALES 
Change from 


Ist half 
1960* 


EARNINGS 


lst half Change from 
1960* 


1st half "59 1st half '59 





CHEMICAL COMPANIES 
Air Reduction 
Canadian Chemical (1) 
Chemical Process 
Commercial Solvents 
Du Pont of Canada 
Foote Mineral 

Foster Grant (11) 
Freeport Sulphur (2) 
Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Metal & Thermit 
Minerals & Chemicals 
National Starch & Chemical 
Nopco Chemical 
Spencer Chemical (4) 
Stauffer Chemical 
Witco Chemical (5) 


wv 

° 
[— 
he 
Www 


rr) 
SERSNoOS| BoSkw 


DAWHAUBDUSO WHAdDAW 


PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 


rary 


~ 
BAuNOSRorm ane 
CUNLWUDORHRUN 


Smith Kline & French 
U.S. Vitamin & Pharm’|. 
Upjohn 

Warner-Lambert 


OTHER CPi COMPANIES 
American-Marietta (7) 
Carborundum 
Consolidated Mining 
Ferro Corp. 

Glidden Co. (8) 

Hagan Chemicals 
Interchemical 

McKesson & Robbins ‘© 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
National Distillers‘ 
National Lead 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass (10) 
Rayonier 

Rexall Drug and Chemical 
Sun Chemical 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 

U. S. Rubber 


~ 


SBR hwow 
SBLSaSLSS 
HKOWNOWYOADOWOWOYO 


B8NSRS 


510.2 


Down 26.6% 


Down 2.4% 


p 
Down 11.8% 


Up 3.1% 


Up 26.0% 
Up 5.9% 
Up 11.9% 


ca) 
SOMrOWNOrD 


NONOHAAHDARDAUAYUO 


Up 1.9% 
Up 10.9% 


Up 24.2% 
Up 9.5% 


w 
~onone 


Up 15.2% 


Up 6.4% 


Ld 
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—- 
NOrRN WEP 
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Up 11.8% 


UNOKHODOHYBNNO 


Up 12.7% 
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ray 
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Up 0.3% 


* All dollar figures in millions. (1) Company was not publicly owned last year. (2) Sales data not reported. (3) ’59 


income restated for depreciation changes. (4) 


For fiscal year ended 


June 30; including data for recently acquired 


Pittsburgh and Midway Coal Mining Co. (5) '59 sales and income restated to include data for British subsidiary, 
now consolidated. (6) For three months ended June 30. (7) For six months ended May 31. (8) For nine months 


ended May 31. (9) ‘60 sales and earnings include May and June data for Reactive Metals Inc., now 60 


%o owned. 


(10) ‘59 Sales and earnings affected by strike. (11) For nine months ended July 3. 
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from Century’s product line has cut 
sales volume to about $5 million; - 
year, Hodgins told CHEMICAL WEER. 
He estimates operations in the fiscal 
vear ended June 30 resulted in a net 
loss of somewhat more than $500,- 
000; but predicts that an expected 
increase in profitable sales will lead 
to “a modest profit” in the current 
vear. Plans for building a benzene 
nitration and chlorination plant have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Century has moved its executive 
offices into new and larger quarters, 
taking over the entire fifth floor at 
292 Madison Ave. in Manhattan. All 
major production operations—except 
the animal feed unit at Harrisonburg, 
Va.—have been consolidated in the 
main plant at Newark, N.J. 

And Century has a new sales ex- 
ecutive. Philip McLaughlin—former- 
ly manager of technical sales and 
service with Stauffer Chemical—is 
now general sales manager. His 
predecessor was John Stevens, one of 
the company’s founders. 


Carbide Picks a Prexy 


Taking over this week as Union 
Carbide’s seventh president: Birny 
Mason, Jr. Mason is a 51-year-old 
chemical engineer whose 28-year ca- 
reer with the nation’s second-largest 
chemical concern includes experience 
in research, production, industrial re- 
lations, development, and finance. 

He succeeds Howard S. Bunn, 61, 
who—after two years as president— 
now moves up into the newly created 
position of vice-chairman of the 
board. Chairman Morse Dial will con- 
tinue in his capacity as chief execu- 
tive officer. 

Mason went to Carbide’s chemical 
research unit at South Charleston, 
W. Va., right after his graduation 
from Cornell. There he took part in 
some of the early work on separa- 
tion and purification of butadiene. 

Because of that experience, Mason 
was named assistant superintendent 
of the butadiene plant built at Louis- 
ville, Ky. This managerial assignment 
started him on his way to the top. 
Way-stations along that road: cor- 
porate secretary, first president of 
Union Carbide Development Co., 
corporate vice-president, member of 
the appropriations committee, and 
executive vice-president. 








Carbon Black’s International Gains 





(Western World except U.S. and Canada—million pounds/year) 





1959 Estimated 
Consumption 


Present 
Producers 


1959 
Estimated 
Capacity 


1962-63 
Estimated 
Capacity 


Companies with 
Expansion 
Projects 





South America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Others 


Columbian Carbon 


Cabot 50 
Columbian, Colloidal 

Carbon of Brazil 80 
Phillips 20 








Asia, Africa, Pacific 
Australia 


India 
Japan 


South Africa 
Pakistan 
Others 


Australian Carbon 
Black Pty., Ltd. (a 
United Carbon-Ca- 
bot joint venture) 

Several Japanese 
firms making  off- 
grade blacks 


Cabot, Phillips 
Cabot, Phillips, Con- 
tinental Carbon, Col- 
umbian Carbon 
Phillips 

Continental 








Western Europe 


France 


West Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


Others 


Cabot 


Degussa 


United Kingdom 
Chemicals Philblack, 





Ltd. Cabot 260 


(2) United Carbon 
(2) Phillips Total 180 
(1) Cabot 


Degussa 160 
(2) Continental-Col- 
umbian joint venture 

(2) Cabot Total 110 
(2) Phillips 


(1) Continental-Col- 
umbian 

(1) Ketjen Total 80 
All present produc- 

ers, especially UKC 300 


(1) Completed plant. (2) Under 
construction. All others are 
planned or announced. 








605 


485 


830 





Total 910 








580 


1,225 








Carbon Black Rides World Auto Boom 


The worldwide boom 
black is evident again. This week: 
Godfrey L. Cabot (Boston)— largest 
U.S. producer—is planning immediate 
startup of its Ravenna, Italy, facility. 


in carbon 


And in the US., Sid Richardson 
Carbon Co. (Forth Worth, Tex.) gel- 
led plans for a 50-million-lbs./ year 
oil furnace carbon-black plant—its 
first departure from natural gas-pro- 
duced channel blacks. 

These are only two of a dozen 
plants under construction or being 
blueprinted all over the world that 
underscore the tremendous growth 


surge for a raw material vital to tire 
and rubber mechanical goods manu- 
facture. 

Richardson’s oil furnace-black plant 
—to go up at Big Springs, Tex.—will 
use processes developed by United 
Carbon Co. (Houston), second-largest 
U.S. producer. These are the same 
processes United Carbon now plans 
to install in a $5-million, 50-million- 
Ibs./year plant to be completed near 
Rouen, France, in °61 for a_ sub- 
sidiary, United Carbon France, S.A. 

According to John Bahm, United 
Carbon’s international sales manager, 


just returned from an on-the-spot sur- 
vey in Europe, that continent’s con- 
sumption of rubber — and thus of 
carbon black as well—may even ex- 
ceed its current growth pace. Al- 
ready the European growth rate is 
twice the U.S. rate, and it is climbing 
as more Europeans buy cars. The 
underdeveloped countries in the res 
of the world, Bahm adds, are solving 
transportation problems—not with 
more trains, but by turning to auto- 
mobiles. 

Results (table, above): carbon-black 
consumption in non-Communist coun- 
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tries other than the U.S. and Canada 
is now predicted to be about 1.2 
billion Ibs. by °63 (last year it was 
910 million Ibs.). And this area’s com- 
bined capacity now is being read- 
ied for a jump from last year’s 580 
million lIbs./year, far below needs, 
to a whopping 1,225 million lbs. by 
63. 

U.S. capacity, too, is being hiked, 
to meet a predicted consumption in- 
crease of about 8% over last year’s 
2 billion Ibs. This hinges on a con- 
tinued rise in sales to rubber com- 
panies, which consume 90% of the 
carbon-black output. 

Flexibility in Demand: While some 
industry people fear there’s an over- 
capacity, carbon-black producers ex- 
plain: (1) several types of carbon 
black are made, and a company must 
be geared to produce one readily and 
in any quantity desired, if it is to serve 
ever-changing demands of its cus- 
tomers; (2) excess capacity makes pos- 
sible operation with lower inventor- 
ies; and (3) there’s no threat to 
prices, as carbon-black tags have re- 
mained stable for years. 

Faced with dynamic growth—espe- 
cially in the foreign field—capacity 
is deliberately being pushed well 
ahead of demand. Most recent US. 
expansions: Continental Carbon has 
brought up to 70 million Ibs./year 
the capacity of its Westlake, La., unit; 
and Phillips Chemical will start up 
its 60-million-lbs./year furnace-black 
unit at Orange, Tex., next December. 

Seven in Oil Blacks: Richardson 
will join six other U.S. firms pro- 
ducing oil furnace carbon blacks (at 
a total of 16 plant locations). It is 
already one of the eight major do- 
mestic producers of carbon blacks, 
which make up the biggest segment 
of black sales—a little more than 2 
billion Ibs. in °59. Of this total, oil 
furnace blacks comprised 52%; gas 
furnace blacks, 32%; channel blacks, 
16%. Major investor-owned produc- 
ers in the U.S.: Cabot, United Carbon, 
Continental Carbon (an offspring of 
Witco Chemical, Continental Oil and 
Shamrock Oil & Gas), Phillips, Co- 
lumbian Carbon and Thermatomic 
Carbon Co., a division of Commer- 
cial Solvents. J. M. Huber, like 
Richardson, is privately owned. 

While most of these companies are 
now producing both channel and fur- 
nace blacks, the switch to the oil 
furnace process is exemplified in 
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United Carbon's Bahm: Still faster 
growth abroad, as tire market grows. 


Richardson’s projected plant, which 
will draw its crude oil feedstock from 
the adjacent Cosden Petroleum re- 
finery. 

Up into the 40s, the channel proc- 
ess was the sole commercial source 
of carbon black. Now channel blacks’ 
prices trend upward as natural gas 
becomes more valuable in other ap- 
plications. 

Moreover, the spread between gas 
and oil costs is increasingly making 
itself felt. Recent example: prices of 
channel blacks—long at the same 
levels as those of furnace blacks— 
went up. 

Top Year for Export: Due to the 
buildup in carbon black plants abroad, 
U.S. producers face the prospect of 
a dip in exports. According to a re- 
cent survey, ’60 will be their top year 
tor exports—about 530 million Ibs., 
vs. 515 million Ibs. last year. 

The U.S. export total is expected 
to drop off to about 470 million Ibs. 
by next year, then slowly slide to 270 
million Ibs. by °63 as production in 
countries outside the Communist 
camp swells to 900 million Ibs./- 
year. If these predictions prove ac- 
curate, the Western world other than 
the U.S. and Canada will then be 
producing 77% of the projected 
1,170-million-lbs./ year demand. 

While the current slackening of the 
European business boom could herald 
a slump, U.S. carbon-black producers 
remain cheerful about their indus- 
try’s outlook, feel there’s every reason 
to count on continued brisk sales. 


Moving into Colombia 


McKesson & Robbins, which earns 
its $677-million/year sales largely by 
distributing drugs, chemicals and liq- 
uor in the U.S., will soon become a 
major manufacturing force in Latin 
America, 

The company is wrapping up a 
deal that will give it half interest in 
the Colombian plant of Germany’s 
Schering and half interest in Dro- 
guerias Aliadas, S.A., of Colombia, 
reportedly the largest manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer of ethical and 
proprietary drug products in South 
America. 

According to a top M&R execu- 
tive, the acquisitions will provide a 
“nucleus” for expanding production of 
products such as industrial and agri- 
cultural chemicals, veterinary prod- 
ucts, and pharmaceuticals. 

Under a contract already signed, 
M&R paid Aliadas about $4.5 million 
for half interest in its wholesale and 
retail operations and will pay an un- 
disclosed sum for half interest in its 
manufacturing operations 
auditing is completed. 

Aliadas and M&R already are as- 
sociated in Calox International, which 
operates wholesale outlets for drugs 
and sundries in Ecuador, Panama 
and Colombia. Aliadas also operates 
Laboratorio Uribe Angel, a major 
proprietary drug producer; Labora- 
torio Cup, the biggest ethical-drug 
producer in Colombia; produces Max 
Factor and Helena Rubenstein cos- 
metics in Bogota; owns 11 wholesale 
drug houses and 103 stores throughout 
Latin America. 


after an 


England Stands Pat 


After a few months of “agonizing 
reappraisal” — and despite pressures 
from important business groups, the 
press, and within the Cabinet itself— 
the British government firmly stated 
last week that it plans no move to 
enter the European Economic Com- 
munity (the Common Market), and 
accepts the division between Europe’s 
two trade blocs as inevitable for the 
time being. 

The British decided they would 
rather buck trade discrimination by 
the six-nation Common Market than 
disrupt the preferential tariff relation- 
ship with the other members of the 
Commonwealth. 





COMPANIES 


American Can Co. (New York) and Wheaton Glass 
Co. (Millville, N.J.) are organizing a joint subsidiary, 
American-Wheaton Glass Corp., to produce glass con- 
tainers. First plants will be at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Minneapolis, Minn.; additional plants are to be built 
at other locations “as warranted.” American is a major 
producer of metal cans; Wheaton has specialized in 
production of glass containers for cosmetics and phar- 
maceuticals. 

* 

Reliance Varnish Co. (Louisville, Ky.) has borrowed 
$1.2 million in a 5.75%, 10-year term loan for use in 
purchase of Coast Paint and Lacquer Co. (Houston, 
Tex.). The lenders: Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York and Louisville Trust Co. 

* 

California Corp. for Biochemical Research (Los 
Angeles) has formed Calbiochem Caribe (Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico) as a subsidiary to extract various products 
from rum distillery slops known as “mosto.” The re- 
search staff will also search for new biochemical by- 
products from other agricultural materials in Puerto 
Rico. 

+ 

Vitro Corp. (New York) has a new defense contract. 
The U.S. Air Force has awarded a $7-million contract 
to Vitro’s Vitro Laboratories division for operation 
and maintenance of the Eglin Gulf Test Ranges, near 
Key West, Fla., through June 1961. EGTR is used in 
evaluation of new weapons systems and for missile 
research and development. 

a 

American Mineral Spirits Co. and Record Chemical 
Co. are moving their headquarters. New addresses: 
AMSCO—200 South Michigan Ave., Chicago; Record 
—840 Montee de Liesse Rd., Ville Saint-Laurent, Que. 


EXPANSION 


Chemicals: Nalco Chemical Co. (Chicago) is pur- 
chasing an additional 10 acres of land and four build- 
ings in Chicago’s Clearing Industrial District. These 
acquisitions bring Nalco’s land holdings in that area to 
25.1 acres. The buildings will be modernized and con- 
verted into laboratory, office and manufacturing facili- 
ties. Purchase and conversion costs are expected to 
total about $1 million. 

” 

Phenolic Resins: Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. (White 
Plains, N.Y.) is about to start construction of a plant 
to produce phenolic molding compounds at Carteret, 
N.J. This 25 million lbs./year plant—to be completed by 
early next spring—will be located on a 40-acre water- 
front tract recently purchased from U.S. Metals Co. RCI 
expects to use this site for other chemical plants. 


Tin and Tin Chemicals: M&T Products of Canada 
Ltd. (Rexdale, Ont.) plans to build a de-tinning plant 
in the Hamilton area for production of tin, tin chem- 
icals, and high-grade steel scrap. The plant is to be in 
operation next year. M&T Products—a subsidiary of 
Metal & Thermit (New York)—recently changed its 
name from Metal & Thermit-United Chromium of 
Canada, Ltd. 

e 

Chlorine: Stauffer Chemical (New York) has started 
engineering work on a chlorine plant to be built by late 
next year in the Wilmington area, near Los Angeles. 
Total chlorine output will be supplied to American 
Chemical Corp.—jointly owned by Stauffer and Rich- 
field Oil—for use in production of vinyl chloride, ethyl- 
ene chloride and ethylene dichloride. The coproduct— 
not identified—will be consumed by Sauffer. 

e 

Polyester Resins: American Alkyd Industries (Carl- 
stadt, N.J.) has purchased a 10-acre tract at Carpenters- 
ville, Ill., as a site for the company’s third plant for 
production of synthetic resins. The new plant—sched- 
uled to begin operation in the last quarter of 1960— 
will produce polyester resins for the plastics industry 
and other synthetic resins for use in paint and varnish. 


FOREIGN 


Minerals/Mexico: American Metal Climax (New 
York) has sold majority interest in Cia. Minera de 
Penoles—Mexico’s second largest mining concern— 
to a group of Mexican banks, investment houses and 
individuals. It’s expected that similar moves may be 
made by U.S.-owned sulfur companies and other foreign 
mining ventures in Mexico, inasmuch as a new law 
to promote “Mexicanization” of the country’s mining 
industry is slated to be announced next month. 

o 

Rockets, Propellants/France: France’s leading rocket 
company, SEPR, has signed a 10-year agreement with 
North American Aviation’s Rocketdyne Division and 
reportedly is negotiating a contract with Thiokol Chem- 
ical (Bristol, Pa.). The Rocketdyne pact covers Eu- 
ropean sales rights on Rocketdyne’s small, liquid-fuel 
rocket engines and U.S. rights on SEPR’s liquid-fuel 
engines. The proposed Thiokol agreement would bring 
SEPR into solid-fuel propulsion—a field that until re- 
cently has been left to the French government’s Service 
des Poudres. SEPR is jointly owned by four French 
chemical companies and two aircraft companies. 

so 

Tetraethyl Lead/Mexico: Petroleos Mexicanos 
(PEMEX)—the government-owned oil and _petro- 
chemical monopoly—is planning a joint venture with 
Italy’s Soc. Lavorazioni Organiche (Bologna) to pro- 
duce tetraethyl lead in Mexico. Up to now, the Italian 
company has supplied Mexican TEL requirement. 
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Charge-Breaker Brings Down 


A month-old water-treating plant 
at Waterford, N. Y. (near Albany), 
Zeta potential is key to... is demonstrating that continuous con- 
The surfaces of colloid particles carry an electric charge called zeta trol of electrokinetic charge, known 
potential. Because of their zeta potential, colloid particles repel each as zeta potential, has finally been add- 
other and will not coagulate. ed to the chemical processor's kit 

of tools. 

Zeta potential exists at the inter- 
face between all solids and liquids 
and is the critical factor in precipi- 
tation of colloidal particles. At Water- 
ford, it is harnessed to convert Hudson 
River water into clear drinking water. 
Its use is not limited to water treat- 
ment, however, but extends to any 
process in which colloids are stabilized 
or settled out. 

Design Savings: The potential sav- 
ings thus opened up for chemical 
processors are tremendous if the 

Waterford plant is taken as typical. 
... Precipitation of colloids . This one operation has given rise to 
When the zeta potential is known, cationic and anionic polyelectro- optimistic speculation about the 
lytes can be added to neutralize it. This allows the colloids to coagulate. possibility of cutting investments for 
water-treating plants from about 
$230,000/ million gallons to about 

$140,000/ million gallons. 

These savings stem entirely from 


+= — 
+- , a o* i reduced equipment sizes, compared 
with those of conventional plants. In 
both the new and conventional plants 
pes a - +- . p ’ 
+ ° A oe. operations parallel each other through 
, three basic steps: (1) kill bacteria and 
$< Gs +— +- other living organisms, (2) agglom- 

+- a 


erize and precipitate the suspended 
colloidal matter, (3) filter out any- 
thing that can’t be precipitated and 
then add secondary chemicals for 
sterilization. 

In step one, the zeta potential and 
conventional processes are about the 
same. Raw water is pumped from a 
source through chlorine injection and 
a mixer into an aeration basin, where 
air is bubbled through or the water 
sprayed over a pond. In this step the 
size of the aeration basin or spray 
pond depends simply on the type of 
system. 

Savings begin, therefore, with step 
two, which involves a complicated 
series of chemical reactions to cause 
colloid flocculation and fast settling. 
In conventional processes large quan- 
tities of chemicals — e.g., activated 
silica, alum and ferric chloride—are 
mixed with the water under pH con- 
trol to form the floc. Flocculation oc- 


Found: a way to measure zeta potential 


The zeta potential makes colloid particles migrate under an electric 
force. The Riddick cell measures the zeta potential by timing the rate 
at which particles’ migrate through a hole in a block of clear plastic. 
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Colloid Control Costs 


curs in basins, where large heart-cut 
redwood paddles stir the water to 
promote particle collisions. Finally, 
conventional plants overflow the water 
with agglomerized floc into large 
settling basins (up to 24 hours’ hold- 
up). 

In contrast with this, step two in 
zeta-potential control utilizes fewer 
agglomerizing chemicals, or none at 
all, and depends on neutralizing the 
charges with polyelectrolytes. Since 
this is more efficient, both the floccu- 
lation basins and the settling basins 
can be smaller. 

Step three is the same for both 
systems—filtration through a 1- to 
3-ft.-thick bed of sand and final chem- 
ical sterilization in a _ clear-water 
basin. Zeta potential control should 
be able to save money on sand 
filters, although the Waterford plant 
hasn’t been running long enough to 
prove the reduced designs. But the 
reduced quantities of agglomerizing 
chemicals will make the filtration job 
easier. 

The new designs can be applied to 
water-treating plants that have a total 
annual investment of over $100 mil- 
lion. Impact on the many processes 
involving colloids are impossible to 
foretell, but should be proportional. 

How It Works: Key to the process 
is a novel electrophoresis cell de- 
veloped by T. M. Riddick & Asso- 
ciates (New York). The _ Riddick 
cell permits fast readings of colloid 
zeta potentials in a control labora- 
tory—by timing the rate at which 
colloid particles migrate under an 
electric force. 

Actual zeta potential control is by 
a series of reactions in which high- 
molecular-weight polyelectrolytes and 
surface-active agents are used to 
bring the zeta potential to zero. 

The Riddick cell employs a visual 
micrometer grid of horizontal and 
vertical lines etched onto the right- 
eye lense of a spectroscopic micro- 
scope. During the electrophoretic mi- 
gration, particle speeds—and thus 
zeta potential—are measured by tim- 
ing the rate at which they pass the 
grid. A standard cell is used to hold 
the solution. It is a block of clear 
plastic, drilled with a ¥%-in.-diameter 


hole, and with two thumb-size reser- 
voir cups located 10 centimeters apart 
along the hole. The standard dc. volt- 
age is applied to the liquid in the cups. 

Riddick doesn’t fear that his cell 
could be reproduced by anyone who 
didn’t want to respect his patents. 
“The length to diameter ratio of the 
hole is too big,” he says. “It took me 
18 tries and thousands of dollars to 
make three cells. The only practical 
solution is some mass-production 
technique.” He is currently negoti- 
ating this. 

In the treatment process, Hudson 
River water is first disinfected by 
chlorination, and then aerated for 20 
minutes by submerged air spargers 
in a large aeration basin. Addition of 
floc-forming materials, such as ac- 
tivated silica, alum, or ferric chloride, 
comes next, and they are mixed in 
by aeration in basins with 3.5 min- 
utes’ holdup time. 

From the mixing basins, the water 
passes to the heart of the zeta po- 
tential control process—a flume di- 
vided down the center with a solid 
baffle. Cationic polyelectrolyte is add- 
ed on one side of the baffle, while 
anionic is added on the other. In this 
manner, the zeta potential is control- 
led on each side of the flume, so 
that when the two sides recombine 
it is zero. 

From the zeta potential flume, the 
water passes into flocculation basins, 
where rotating wire-mesh paddles 
speed agglomerization. Side-flow baf- 
fles lead from the flocculation basins 
into a large sedimentation basin, 
where the water has three hours to 
settle, before passing through sand 
filters to a clear-water basin and the 
distribution system. 

Control of water coagulation (and 
of many industrial precipitations) is 
currently done on the basis of acidity, 
or pH. This, because many colloids 
such as starches and proteins (which 
are attracted to water and form hy- 
drates) will vary their zeta potential 
according to the acidity of the solu- 
tion. The pH at which these colloids 
have a zero zeta potential is known 
as the isoelectric point, and the iso- 
electric point has been tabulated for 
many substances such as gelatin, blood 
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Precipitating colloids by pH is like... 


running your car by the oil gauge. 
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hemoglobin and albumin. 

Besides pH control, most water- 
treatment plants use various gels and 
adsorbents, such as silica and powder- 
ed clays, to promote coagulation. 
These must be evaluated for each 
type of colloid, however—either by 
trial and error or by visual jar-shak- 
ing tests—and they are too clumsy 
for easy operation. 

But colloid coagulation is a direct 
function of low zeta potential alone, 
and pH control is only a partial means 
to this end. According to electro- 
phoresis expert Riddick, zeta potential 
offers complete control, faster and 
cheaper. 


PROCESSES 


Gas Shapes Metals: Explosive 
metal-forming (CW, Aug. 8, ’59, p. 
75) gets a new lift by an electrolytic 
gas cell developed by Battelle Me- 
morial Institute. Key to the new 
process: flat nickel-plated steel elec- 
trodes in a plastic or insulated metal 
container. The cell generates an oxy- 
gen-hydrogen mixture capable of 
multiplying pressure 10 times through 
explosion and producing tempera- 
tures above 2000 C. Flame tempera- 
tures, controlled by varying the mois- 
ture content of the gases, are hot 
enough to cut and weld steel, alumi- 
num and nickel, and to melt platinum 
or fuse alumina. Estimated cost of 
producing the gas is 10-30¢/100 cu. 
ft., compared with 25¢ to $1.59 for 
producing the same quantity of gas 
by usual methods. 

* 

Fertilizers: A calcium cyanamide 
fertilizer process developed by Societe 
Belge d’Electrochemie (Ghent, Bel- 
gium) has cut product losses 80% 
and has also reduced heat require- 
ments. Key: pressure in the nitro- 
genation vessel is raised from one 
atmosphere to between 70 and 100 
atmospheres. High pressure also re- 
duces the vessel’s heat requirements 
75%, ups capacity six-fold. Reactions 
remain the same—electrothermic 
smelting of lime with coke to get cal- 
cium carbide, which is powdered and 
catalytically reacted with nitrogen to 
form calcium cyanamide. 

e 

Portable Reactor: The world’s first 
portable nuclear reactor has been 
shipped from Buffalo, N.Y., to Camp 
Century, the Army’s Polar Research 


and Development Center at Thule, 
Greenland. The reactor, which needs 
loading once a year with fully en- 
riched uranium fuel transported in 
eleven 55-gal. drums, will do the job 
of a diesel power plant requiring 55,- 
000 drums of fuel annually. Cargo 
will be snow-trained 100 miles inland, 
assembled in deep trenches, encased 
in corrugated steel roof structures and 
covered with a layer of snow. The 
$3.2-million reactor weighs 290 tons, 
is the result of 242 years of research 
and production work at Alco Prod- 
ucts Inc.’s Thermal Products Division 
plant at Dunkirk, N.Y. It was de- 
signed as a prototype and could have 
been transported by air, but special 
railroad cars moved it to a ship at 
Buffalo at a fraction of the cost of 
air shipment. 
6 

Powder Metallurgy: A unique proc- 
ess for electron tube manufacture, 
utilizing compacted metal powders of 
closely controlled composition, has 
been developed by General Telephone 
and Electronics Laboratory for Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc. New 
twist is to use high-purity nickel or 
nickel alloying powders, pack them 
(CW, Feb. 27, p. 95) and roll them 
into strips from which cathodes are 
formed. The conventional method is 
to melt and cast cathode materials 
from ingots. The use of powders en- 
ables accurate control of 
and alloys; provides uniform electrical 
characteristics, improved high-tem- 
perature strength, and a more re- 
liable product. 


additives 


* 

Atomic Wastes: An_incinerating 
process is saving 75% of radioactive 
material disposal costs at General 
Electric’s Atomic Power Equipment 
Dept. (San Jose, Calif.). The incinera- 
tor consists of three basic units: a 
high-temperature furnace box, which 
completely burns all combustible ma- 
terial; spray cooling equipment; and 
filtration system, which traps all radio- 
active particles in exhaust gases, is de- 
signed to stop even bacteria. Key to 
the system is the water spray unit 
that cools the gases to a tempera- 
ture at which they can be filtered 
without damaging the filter. The 
ashes—10% of the original volume— 
are handled by routine methods. Once 
removed from the incinerator, they 
are encased in concrete containers 
and dumped in special areas. 
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SAFETY - CONVENIENCE - ECONOMY 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID is a key processing 
chemical. 


To meet the sharply rising demand for Hydro- 
fluoric Acid manufactured to J. T. Baker's 
exceptional standards of quality, Baker has once 
more expanded production facilities. In addi- 
tion to dependable, on-time deliveries, Baker 
offers you: 


YOUR CHOICE OF CONTAINER SIZES: 6% gallon 
polyethylene carboys, 10-lb. and 1-lb. nonreturn- 
able polyethylene bottles. 


SAFE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING PACKAGING: 
Carboys and 10-lb. bottles expedite convenient 
handling of large quantities of acid. The Baker 
1-lb. bottle makes possible more rapid pouring 


than competitive 1-lb. containers and with an 
added safety factor: There’s no diaphragm to 
puncture—no danger of “acid-spurt.” 

PURITY: Baker manufactures in conformance 
with extremely high standards of purity. Speci- 
fications assure that copper and nickel each will 
not exceed 0.00001 per cent. 

ACTUAL LOT ANALYSIS: Each container is labeled 
with the actual lot analysis defining copper, 
nickel and eleven other significant impurities. 
ACTUAL LOT ASSAY: You'll appreciate this 
“J. T. Baker extra” especially important for 
your use. 

FULL AVAILABILITY AND FAST SERVICE —from 
expanded production facilities. 


ge PRICES AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, WRITE OR PHONE 
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JTBaker J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
y, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL - ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL - BUTYL CHLORIDE 
BUTYL ACETATE - ACETONE-ACETALDEHYDE - ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE 
REFINED FUSEL OIL - ISOAMYL ALCOHOL - PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 





PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK * NEW ENGLAND * PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP 
PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 - NEW YORK——OXFORD 5-4160 » BOSTON—-HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 » WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA—UNIVERSITY 6-2727 
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Seamless 
Crown 
Spra-Tainers— 


TASK- 
DESIGNED 


to protect 
and contain 
sensitive 
products 


Task-Designed seamless Spra-Tainers are an exclusive 
Crown development. With neither side seams nor 
shoulder seams, the Crown Spra-Tainer permits 
greater propellant pressure, protects volatile prod- 
ucts better than any other aerosol container. 

Only Crown—pioneer in the aerosol field and the 


leading producer of aerosol cans—offers you both 
seamless and fabricated cans. And only Crown gives 
you the benefit of so much experience, so much 
research. Crown production facilities are Task- 
Designed to meet your needs, promptly, efficiently 
and accurately. Please write for more information. 


a OW for cans - crowns - closures - machinery 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC., 9300 Ashton Rd., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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No push for big new legislation is expected in the August ses- 
sion of Congress. (The Senate resumes Aug. 8, the House Aug. 15.) 





An effort to enact new farm legislation, military expenditures, 
or anything of such a comprehensive nature would probably flop. There 
are too many parliamentary hurdles and too much in-fighting to be over- 
come in the approximately three weeks of work. Therefore, the August ses- 
sion will probably be limited mostly to wrapping up bills already in the 
final stages of enactment. 


The four big issues waiting to be settled are all hot ones for the 
campaign, and both parties will try to emerge “looking good” on these 
points: 


Minimum wage: The Democrats’ platform pledges $1.25/hour; 
the Republican program promises an unspecified increase from the present 
$1; both pledge extension of coverage to “several million workers.” The 
House has voted a $1.15 minimum with limited extension of coverage. 
Kennedy’s committee has endorsed $1.25 and extension to about 4 mil- 
lion workers. A bill will be passed, but what kind is very much up in 
the air. 


Medical aid: The parties are so far apart on medical aid that it’s 
doubtful if Congress can act. The Democratic party platform promises aid 
for the aged under the Social Security System, which the Senate is most 
likely to favor. Republicans call for subsidies to help very low income 
groups, and the House has passed a bill to this effect. Eisenhower would 


veto a social security-based measure. This could be the hottest domestic 
issue. 


School construction: The House Rules Committee is blocking 
a conference on differing Senate-House bills, each providing about $1 bil- 
lion in grants to be matched by states. But chances of passage and Presi- 
dential signature are fairly good. 


Housing: Bills providing about $1.5 billion for urban renewal 
and college housing have passed the Senate but are blocked in the House 
Rules Committee. Chances favor passage of some bill. 


Democratic strategy will be to pass strong measures in all these 
fields, almost hoping for a Presidential veto. Choice of Johnson for the 
ticket greatly strengthens Kennedy’s hand in pushing these bills. Johnson 
can be especially helpful in persuading House Speaker Sam Rayburn to 
put the squeeze on the Rules Committee, which is the biggest hurdle for 
all these bills. Rayburn was Johnson’s campaign manager. 





Republican strategy will be to either (1) pass watered-down 
versions of these bills, which Eisenhower will sign and which Republicans 
can claim credit for, or (2) kill the bills in parliamentary maneuvering 
that will obscure the blame for their deaths. 
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In any event, the Senate may provide a bitter spectacle. Five of 
the principals in the campaign will be there with knives sharpened: can- 
didate Nixon and the GOP’s national committee chairman, Sen. Thruston 
Morton of Kentucky; candidates Kennedy and Johnson and their national 
chairman, Sen. Henry Jackson of Washington. 


The drug industry will spend $214 million on research and de- 
velopment this year—a new record, according to a survey by the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Assn. In ’59 expenditures hit $197 million, a 16% 
increase over ’58. More than $18 million was spent outside the com- 
panies on research in medical schools and institutions. The biggest chunk 


of research was in cancer chemotherapy, the next biggest in allergies and 
infectious diseases. 





L’affaire Newberg at Chrysler may bring on new regulations by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission on reporting of outside financial 
interests of corporate executives. 





SEC is currently investigating whether any laws were broken by 
the Chrysler official’s heavy investment in supplying companies. Lawyers 
feel that William C. Newberg was probably within legal bounds because 
the transaction involved less than 15% of Chrysler’s business, although 
there are other technicalities involved that leave the case unclear. 


At any rate, if it appears that no laws were violated, SEC is 
bound to propose new regulations to require fuller disclosure of outside 
interests by an official, especially where big companies are involved. Fif- 
teen percent of Chrysler’s business, after all, is big money. 


Congress may get into the act, too, although probably not dur- 
ing the August session. A probe of corporate officers’ holdings would re- 
vive interest in the question of business morality just at a time when the 
din over TV rigging is dying down. 


Presidential discretion in dealing with Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations in escape-clause cases has been challenged by a decision in 
the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. The court, in its recent 
ruling on a ’58 bicycle tariff case, holds that the President may only accept 
or reject tariff commission recommendations for giving tariff relief to 
domestic producers. He is not free, the court says, to alter the agency’s 
recommendation on how high to boost the tariff. Government lawyers say 
the °58 trade law shows that Congress recognizes the President’s dis- 


cretionary right to rewrite commission suggestions. The government may 
appeal the ruling. 





e 
As expected, AEC is appealing for Supreme Court decision on 
its authority to use a construction permit for an atomic reactor and not 
rule on its safety until later. A U.S. court of appeals had ruled against 


AEC’s procedure in licensing the P. R. D. C. reactor in Lagoona Beach, 
Mich, (CW, June 25, p. 28.) 
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Propane is stored uncer refrigeration in these insulated 


Alabama Gas Corporation supplies the natural 
gas that feeds the furnaces of 49 growing com- 
munities. When cold weather strikes sunny 
Alabama, the demand for gas skyrockets. This 
situation calls for “peak shaving” .. . the 
boosting of normal gas supplies to meet a 
temporary condition. 

Three CB&I-built Hortonspheres are the 
heart of Alabama Gas’ peak shaving facility. 


aie 


Hortonspheres at Alabama Gas’ Birmingham peak shaving plant. 


These vessels store some 36,000 barrels of liquid 
propane at 30°F. to 35°F. During peak periods, 
the propane is vaporized and further processed 
to make it compatible with natural gas and is 
then introduced into the gas distribution system. 

Hortonspheres are used extensively for the 
storage of volatile liquids and gases under pres- 
sure ... with or without refrigeration. Write 
our nearest office for full details. 


Cuicaco Brice & Iron ComMPANY 


oS 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Closing the circuit: CPI computer users 
plug in leads to new jobs 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Electronic brainpower is finding new nontechnological 


work. Result: jobs for computers, in functions ranging 


from marketing to production to vacation scheduling. 


Computers: Jacks of New Trades 


Computers and data-processing 
equipment are being turned increas- 
ingly by chemical process companies 
to jobs less and less related to the 
solution of strictly technological, en- 
gineering or scientific problems. This 
week, for example, at least one chem- 
ical company is planning vacations 
according to a computer-devised 
schedule. But there are a host of 
other novel computer uses, a new 
CKEMICAL WEEK survey shows, all de- 
veloped by firms trying to make best 
use of their computers. 

This expansion of computing and 
data-processing horizons stems from 
several factors, the roundup shows. 
First is that companies which jumped 
on the early computer bandwagon be- 
came somewhat  disillusioned—dra- 
matic clerical savings from data-proc- 
essing equipment failed to appear 
—and began looking for widened 
uses to which they could put the 
expensive equipment. 

Second is the payoff of training 
programs to encourage middle and 
top management to seek out new 
problems and areas of machine usage. 

Third, the development of new ma- 
chines and new combinations of ma- 
chines, coupled with intensive proselyt- 
izing by the leading machine makers, 
has widened familiarity with com- 
puters, even among those without the 
equipment. In addition, there are 
business-hungry computer service cen- 
ters that rent computer time at rea- 
sonable fees and have widened markets. 

Fourth, and probably most impor- 
tant, is the realization by management 
that the use and application of com- 
puters can lead to economies in areas 
outside the highly technical ones. 
Tied to this is the awareness that 
computers do not require the services 
of superspecialized personnel for pro- 
graming and operation. Now more 
companies are using or planning to 
use some form of these devices. 


They'll find plenty available. To- 
day, it’s possible to buy a computer 
for as much as $10 million or to rent 
one for as little as $10 a month. 
Expectations for increased use are 
such that industry observers expect 
the sales and rental of electronic data- 
processing equipment and services to 
rise from $1.8 billion for ’60 to $10 
billion by ’70, a more than fivefold 
increase. 

Company Uses: Nontechnical ap- 
plications break down into three main 
categories, and share computer time 
about equally with technical applica- 
tions, the load running between 40% 
and 60% nontechnical. The catego- 
ries: 

e Routine recordkeeping and an- 
alysis in which standard day-to-day 
information is recorded and summar- 
ized, and from which sets of figures 
are regularly compiled and catego- 
rized. 

e Special studies, on either a regu- 
lar or one-shot basis, are made in 
proscribed areas from information 
especially compiled for them. 

e Miscellaneous applications, out- 
side the scope of the other two cate- 
gories. 

Routine: By and large, companies 
are well along in using computers 
for routine accounting work. Almost 
all those contacted by CW use them 
to summarize daily, weekly or 
monthly sales and income figures. A 
good many have reduced payroll ac- 
counting and checkwriting to machine 
procedure. Additional accounting uses 
include cost accounting, invoice audit- 
ing, distribution of overhead expenses, 
depreciation and tax calculations, 
stockholder accounts and similar ac- 
tivities. 

Other routine recordkeeping is also 
done by the machines. Personnel 
records are often kept on punch 
cards, as are company service rec- 
ords, pension accounts and savings 


plan statements. In many firms, ma- 
chines handle order and invoice state- 
ments, keep track of inventories, prod- 
uct shipments, and storehouse supplies. 

Special Studies; Many companies 
are using their machines to provide 
information over and above that ap- 
pearing in conventional form. Du 
Pont’s Treasurer’s Dept., for example, 
regularly uses routinely collected ac- 
counting information to analyze prod- 
uct or product-line profitability, 
passes this along to operating de- 
partments requiring it. 

Hercules Powder, Du Pont, and 
International Minerals are among 
major companies that use computers 
for market forecasting. IMC also re- 
ports it has used them for plant loca- 
tion studies by feeding into the ma- 
chine such relevant data as transpor- 
tation, raw-material and operating 
costs, distance to potential markets, 
and the like. The machine compiles 
alternative choices describing desir- 
able areas in which a plant could be 
located. 

Several companies report the use 
of computers for production schedul- 
ing. These are mainly instances where 
production of a number of related 
products comes from a manufactur- 
ing complex. Oil refineries, in par- 
ticular, says International Business 
Machines’ oil specialist Tag Gilbert, 
are applying this technique. Purpose is 
to schedule the most economical 
refinery runs so that factors such as 
material avaliability, prices, demand 
and inventory can be used on an 
hour-by-hour basis to optimize man- 
ufacturing. Abbott Laboratories says 
it, too, uses computers for production 
scheduling. 

A related use of production 
information in computers is the de- 
termination of plant performance and 
profitability. Oil companies use this 
widely, and chemical companies such 
as IMC, Du Pont, Dow Chemical, 
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What makes 


& 7 @ Talem 


unique in 
CHEMICAL 
SALES? 


If you are a producer of chemical or 

pharmaceutical intermediates, who 
would like to pass the entire mar- 
keting function along to experts; 
R. W. Greeff provides a unique 
service for companies like yours. 


R. W. Greeff does everything for you 

that relates to marketing—and does it 
more economically than you can 
yourself: 


sells your product under your 
name. 


handles billing, assumes credit 
risks. 


advertises, promotes markets, does 
market research. 


provides customer service and 
gives you the experience so gained. 


attends industry meetings and 
reports on them to you. 


gives you complete reports on 
sales, customer situations and pros- 
pective business. 


can obtain custom manufacturing 
suitable to your facilities. 


Market knowledge and experience 
that would take decades to acquire 
become available to you immedi- 
ately. You are free to concentrate 
full time on research, develop- 
ment, production. 


A call or letter will bring an R. W. 
Greeff man to your office. He will 
be happy to work with you, and 
share with you R. W. Greeff’s 80 
years of experience in chemical 
marketing. 


RW? 
[off 
/f & CO., inc. 


efeler Piaza 
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Hercules and others report similar 
applications. 

Profitable Example: At Interna- 
tional Minerals, management uses 
computers for “profit planning.” To 
do this for an operating division, the 
company tabulates information such 
as pounds of raw material in a prod- 
uct, cost for each element of raw 
material, cost of production, and 
projected sales prices and plans. With 
this information the machine derives 
both monthly and yearly profit pro- 
jections, which can be used as guides 
for setting operating standards and 
measuring performance. 

At Standard Oil of California com- 
puters have been used to run sales 
correlations in consumer marketing 
studies, to see if changes in designs, 
packaging, colors, and other elements 
of service station operation can be 
correlated with changes in sales. 

Unusual Applications: Several com- 
panies report activities not ordinarily 
undertaken. At Monsanto, for exam- 
ple, computers are used for manage- 
ment training via “total enterprise- 
type games.” In these, four manage- 
ment trainees are assigned to each 
of five teams, or “companies.” Each 
team decides on officers and makes 
decisions on the structure and opera- 
tions of its company, all of which 
are fed to the machine. At game’s 
end, the computer reports on the 
final position of each team as its 
decisions were affected by given eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Dow Chemical, at Pittsburg, Calif., 
has used its computers to make a de- 
tailed study of hourly workers’ vaca- 
tion schedules, time off, and other 
employee absenteeism data. Purpese: 
to pinpoint how changes in benefit 
plans involving time off may affect 
operating costs. Moreover, it helps 
show optimum operating conditions 
with respect to scheduling vacations, 
time off, shift work, overtime, etc. 

Still another study Dow is making 
involves classification of all accidents 
in its plant. This is being done to see 
if there is any correlation in the vari- 
ables of cause, place, age of person, 
time of day and others in the hope 
of eliminating or improving unsafe 
combinations. 

Research: Even with all these non- 
process applications of computers, 
companies are searching for more. 
They’re looking into such things as 
research planning, and economic fore- 


casting. Of particular interest is the 
field of industrial dynamics, which in- 
volves the simulation of operations 
as they actually exist at any moment. 
Thus production scheduling, for ex- 
ample, would be done on a computer 
analogy of the actual plant as it is at 
any given time, rather than on an 
analogy of it in a state of equilibrium 
such as most such studies assume. 

With such new research coming 
along, and with applications already 
in use, it’s evident that many chemi- 
cal process firms are relying heavily 
on computers for assistance in mak- 
ing management decisions. For the 
future, it’s a pretty sure bet they'll be 
relying on them a lot more—particu- 
larly when machines more accurately 
simulate complex situations. 


LEGAL 


Soap Samples: Procter & Gamble 
has been forbidden by the Federal 
Trade Commission to give away its 
products. The company had made un- 
limited, exclusive contracts with the 
manufacturers of automatic washing 
machines and dishwashers to pack 
samples of its detergents and soaps, 
Tide, Dash and Cascade, in new ma- 
chines. FTC said that P&G had 
held “a complete monopoly” of this 
promotion technique since 1957. 

The company, without admitting 
violation of the law, agreed to a con- 
sent order that specifies that in future 
contracts the manufacturers will be 
held to using P&G products exclu- 
sively for no more than 90 days. 
Packages must be labeled to show 
that products are supplied free, on 
P&G’s initiative, and do not repre- 
sent manufacturers’ endorsement. 

2 

Cutter Case: Award of $147,300 
in damages and court costs against 
Cutter Laboratories by an Alameda 
County, California, court to two polio 
victims and their parents was upheld 
in state district court of appeals in 
San Francisco. The hearing stemmed 
from an earlier verdict in a suit that 
charged that the children contracted 
polio after receiving shots of defec- 
tive vaccine manufactured by Cutter. 

The appeals court also upheld the 
jury’s decision that Cutter had not 
been negligent—but at the same time 
affirmed its verdict that the vaccine 
carried an implied warranty. Cutter 
says it will appeal the verdict of im- 





The P-4000 Super-D-Canter 
designed exclusively for 
Centrifugal Separation 
Under Pressure 


¢Simple mechanical sealing maintains pressure effec- 
tively. 


eGear box, seal, etc., are protected from contamina- 
tion by process fluid. 


e“Plumb bob” suspension minimizes foundation cost. 


e External connections for feed, solids discharge, and 
liquid discharge are conventional flange connections. 


e “Drop-through” solids discharge offers advantages in 
many applications. 


e Built-in solids rinsing feature available. 


e Performance characteristics: 
Capacity—liquids, 75* gpm 
solids, 3* tons/hour 
Operating Speed—4,000 rpm 
Centrifugal force—3,200 x G 
Pressure—to 15 psi (can be operated at atmospheric 
pressure) 
Particle Size—from a few microns up to 14” or more 
depending on requirements. 
Solids concentration in feed—approx. 14 to 50%. 


e The P-4000 Vertical Super-D-Canter offers many 
operating advantages not previously available. Write 
today for the new technical bulletin on this advanced 
design centrifuge by Sharples. 


The vertical design of the 
Super-D-Canter makes it 
essentially “a bulge in a 
pressurized System”. 


Write for Bulletin 1287 


THE 


SHARPLES 


2300 WESTMORELAND STREET / PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA CORPORATION 


NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + CHICAGO 
HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + ST. LOUIS + ATLANTA Centrifugal and Process Engineers 
Associated Companies and Representatives throughout the World 
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plied warranty to the state supreme 
court. 
° 

Hooker Charge: The Federal 
Trade Commission has charged Hook- 
er Chemical Co. with violation of the 
antitrust laws by its acquisition of 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., in 
55 and the purchase of the phenolic 
molding assets of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. in °58. FTC charges these 
moves allowed Hooker to become a 
dominant producer of phenolic plas- 
tics and various products made from 
the material. It says Hooker now 
holds about 56% of the total market 
for the plastic, which exceeded $40 
million in °57. Hooker is charged 
with violating section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act—the so-called antimerger 
act. Hooker says it hasn’t yet seen 
the official charges, but is satisfied 
it hasn’t violated the law by the ac- 
quisitions. 


LABOR 


Jefferson Talks: Latest reports from 
Port Neches, Tex., indicate no prog- 
ress in settling the strike by Local 
4-228, Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union, against the Jefferson 
Chemical Co. plant there. The strike, 
mainly over management operating 
prerogatives, has been under way 
since May 21. Operations have been 
on a partial basis since June 26, 
when supervisory personnel started up 
portions of the plant. 

* 

Vote No: Employees at U.S. Gyp- 
sum Co.’s Greenville, Miss., plant 
voted 139 to 127 against bargaining 
representation by the International 
Association of Machinists in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

e 

OCAW Convention: OCAW will 
hold its first convention in Canada 
at Toronto, Ont., beginning Aug. 21, 
61. The Toronto session will also be 
the first biennial convention held by 
the union since it voted in °59 to 
change from annual to biennial con- 
claves. The Canadian membership has 
been extending invitations for several 
years, won out after Secy.-Treas. T. 
M. McCormick presented compara- 
tive convention cost figures for sev- 
eral U.S. and Canadian cities. 

a 

Molybdenum Climax: About 1,300 

workers struck for 15 hours at the 
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Leadville, Colo., molybdenum mine 
and mill of Climax Molybdenum Co. 
just prior to voting to accept terms 
of a new two-year contract. The 
union, Climax Molybdenum Workers 
Union No. 24410, is chartered di- 
rectly by the AFL-CIO, but has voted 
to affiliate with OCAW later this 
month. The new contract calls for a 
10¢/hour increase the first year, and 
a 9¢ hike the second year. Other 
provisions include vacation improve- 
ments. 


KEY CHANGES 


George H. Lesch to chief executive 
officer, Colgate-Palmolive Co. (New 
York). 


Howard S. Bunn to vice-chairman 
of the board, and Birny Mason, Jr., to 
president, Union Carbide Corp. (See 
p. 22). 


William H. Feathers to president, 
Union Carbide Metals Co.; James R. 
Johnstone to president, Fred B. 
O’Mara to vice-president, production, 
National Carbon Co.; divisions of 
Union Carbide Corp. (New York). 


Paul D. Scott and John L. Smart 
to vice-presidents, Dow Chemical of 
Canada, Ltd., and J. W. Everson to 
manager, market research depart- 
ment, parent company, The Dow 
Chemical Co. (Midland, Mich.). 


Henry S. Winnicki to vice-presi- 
dent, Chemicals Division, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. (San 
Jose, Calif.). 


James W. Flynn to vice-president 
and director of marketing, Russell N. 
Clark to vice-president and technical 
director, Celanese Polymer Co.; Ed- 
ward W. Ward to vice-president and 
director of marketing, Frank B, Cam- 
eron to vice-president and manager 
of manufacturing, Celanese Plastics 
Co.; divisions of Celanese Corp. of 
America. (New York). 


J. Q. Cope to vice-president, Cali- 
fornia Chemical Co., subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California (San 
Francisco). 


George R. Lawson to vice-president 
and general manager and board of 
directors, Pennsalt Chemicals of Can- 
ada, Ltd., subsidiary of Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corp. (Philadelphia). 
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CITRIC ACID 


Bzura is now “on stream” 

and producing pure Citric Acid, U.S.P. 
from the most basic carbohydrate 
source . . . cane blackstrap 
molasses . . . via anew and 
exclusive deep fermentation process. 
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Months of developmental and experimental work 
in advanced fermentation techniques have 
succeeded in unlocking the secrets which now 
result in the rapid commercial production of 
Citric Acid, U.S.P. — Citric Acid, in 

unlimited supply, produced through 

Bzura technical achievement to 

satisfy the highest purity and 

mesh requirements 

standardized by the food, 

drug and beverage fields and 

other allied industries. 
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Write today for informative 
literature which describes our 
company and our products. It 
will help us become better 
acquainted. 


BZURA CHEMICAL COMPANY INC, 
Keyport, New Jersey . Plant: Fieldsboro, New Jersey 
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CLUPAK: 


PAPER 


MULTIWALL BAG... 
THATS WHY 1 
DIDN'T BREAK 








New CLuPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . .. makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- 
ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify 
CLUuPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. 


You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock .. . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”... 
before you say paper. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Bzura’s Krentel: ‘We'll get our share of the citric market.’ 


New Citric Sales Contender 


Last week small but fast-growing 
Bzura Chemical Co. (Keyport, N.J.) 
came onstream with its novel, black- 
strap molasses-based citric acid plant, 
making it potentially the second-larg- 
est U.S. producer (capacity: over 16 
million Ibs./year). Bzura’s long-ex- 
pected move lights the fuse to what 
likely will become one of the hottest 
competitive selling battles in years be- 
tween organic acid producers. 

Now that it’s in citric production, 
Bzura is shooting for ’60 sales of 
more than $2 million. Other products 
have already boosted the company’s 
first-half sales over the $1-million 
mark, and this pace is sure to mean 
total ’60 sales will exceed °59’s peak 
of $1.6 million. (Sales volume in ’°55 
reached $500,000.) Of course, these 
figures reflect Bzura’s total output— 
fumaric and succinic acids and their 
derivatives, fumarated rosins and 
other chemicals. Still to be seen is 
the effect of Bzura’s plunge into the 
citric acid market. 

But Bzura has made it clear it will 
make an all-out effort in marketing 


its product (samples of the first 
batches of commercial citric will be 
shown at next week’s stockholders’ 
meeting). 

Heading this effort is Paul Krentel 
(see picture). His job: to whip to- 
gether an organization and a mar- 
keting plan that will land Bzura smack 
in the middle of a market long-domi- 
nated by Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

But the task will be tough. Pfizer, 
despite its still-pending tangle with the 
Justice Dept. on °58 charges of mo- 
nopolizing the citric acid business, still 
has most of the U.S. market—it has 
five times Bzura’s capacity, and can 
make an estimated 80-90 million 
lbs./year of the acid. Moreover, the 
citric market is now feeling stepped- 
up sales activities by Miles Chemical 
Co. (Elkhart, Ind.), which has just 
hiked its production to 14 million 
lbs./year. 

Sales Strategy: Here’s Bzura’s plan: 
Since more than half of all U.S.-pro- 
duced citric acid is purchased by a 
dozen firms (mostly food and soft- 
drink makers concentrated on the 


upper Eastern seaboard), Krentel is 
fielding a two-man direct-sales team 
to get this carload business. 

Also, to reach the numerous scat- 
tered citric buyers across the na- 
tion, Bzura is betting on a far-flung 
distributor network. So far, Krentel 
has lined up 20 chemical distributors 
and three manufacturers’ agents, 
hopes to add several more distribu- 
tors soon, all of whom have exclusive 
territories. 

Both Bzura and Miles, in challeng- 
ing Pfizer’s entrenched position, are 
counting heavily on distributor sales. 
But they are tackling the job differ- 
ently. 

Since early this year Miles has been 
moving its material through more 
than 70 distributors. Sales Manager 
W. J. Ferracone expects them to make 
30% of Miles’ ’60 citric sales, prob- 
ably more in ’61. But industry sources 
say these distributors are near each 
othér. One possible result: price-shav- 
ing to gain business. 

Krentel figures he can gain more 
enthusiastic distributor support if 
each appointment is exclusive within 
an area. Moreover, he tells CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK that he is encouraging 
distributors to move small (50,000 
lb.) bag and drum quantities by beef- 
ing up the margins they earn on these 
small lots. 

Price Puzzle: Perhaps no aspect of 
the citric sales struggle has caught 
more widespread interest than that of 
costs and prices. 

Bzura claims its process embodies 
several cost-cutting features (CW, 
Dec. 5, p. 36) that allow it to make 
acid more cheaply than Miles or 
Pfizer. This has yet to be verified 
by extensive operating experience, of 
course, and Miles has expressed doubts 
that Bzura will go as low on manu- 
facturing costs as it claims. 

Whatever the manufacturing costs, 
the selling prices are likely to get 
most of the attention. And Bzura’s 
latest price sheet—supposedly repre- 
sentative of commercial prices for the 
immediate future—lists tabs virtually 
the same as Pfizer’s and Miles’. 

According to Krentel, Bzura will 
not go after business on a “cut-rate 
price” basis, as has been hinted. Na- 
turally, if all Bzura’s expected eco- 
nomics pan out, the company will be 
in a favorable competitive position 
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Miles’ Ferracone: He's putting stress 
on a strong distributor network. 


should prices be slashed. And in the 
overseas market, where current citric 
tabs are about 20-21¢/Ib. (compared 
with 29-30¢ in the U.S.), Bzura may 
pack a potent sales weapon. 

Crystal-Balling Citric: With total cit- 
ric consumption slated to rise some 
6-8% /year through the ’60s, produc- 
ers can look for steady expansion of 
business. But beyond that it may 
be some time before the full impact 
of the “hard sell” in citric marketing 
can be interpreted. 

Meanwhile, Bzura is said to be ex- 
panding its fumaric acid capacity at 
its Fieldsboro, N.J., plant, readying 
more fermentation-derived chemicals 
for the marketplace. Coming soon: 
itaconic acid. 

It is also setting up an interna- 
tional division to handle overseas 
business, showing it is putting its cit- 
ric challenge on a worldwide basis. 

Clearly, though Bzura is last to 
start selling, it seeks to be first in 
sales. Just how well it can carry out 
its intentions, however, depends on 
how Pfizer and Miles meet its chal- 
lenge. 


Taking the Sales Pulse 


Rising sales costs, more competitive 
selling, clouds on the economic hori- 
zon. These are some of the topics 
that will be discussed at next month’s 
National Industrial Conference Board 
marketing conference. 


The conference—eighth of the 
board’s annual marketing get-togeth- 
ers—will be held Sept. 14-16 at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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Generally, these meetings are 
standouts among the many annual 
marketing meetings held in the U. S. 

CPI Stake: During the three days 
of meetings, some 16 panels will dis- 
cuss current sales management prob- 
lems. And of the 75-80 speakers now 
on NICB’s agenda, over one-third are 
from the chemical process industries. 

Among them: Keynote speaker 
Howard J. Morgens, president of 
Procter & Gamble Co.; E. J. Sullivan, 
Borden Chemical’s executive vice- 
president; Clarence F. Manning, Rey- 
nolds Metals’ vice-president; Robert 
Smith, Du Pont’s Film Dept. sales 
director; Shea Smith, III, assistant to 
the president of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Don C. Millerand, B. F. Good- 
rich’s vice-president for marketing; I. 
H. Munro, Allied Chemical’s vice- 
president for marketing. 

Discussion Themes: Three themes 
will get center. stage at the confer- 
ence: sales planning, sales manage- 
ment and marketing research. In- 
cluded under the sales planning will 
be discussions on planning long-range 
growth, international marketing and, 
specifically, the sales outlook for ’61 
in each of the major industries. 

In sales management discussions, 
the conference participants will con- 
sider how to increase salesmen’s ef- 
ficiency, reduce the workload on sales 
managers and how to improve sales 
organization and administration. 

The marketing research discussions 
will center on market-testing new 
products, making better use of mar- 
keting research, and successful fore- 
casting techniques. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Plasticizer: Data _ sheet lists 
specifications and properties of new, 
clear polymeric plasticizer. Typical 
uses: rug backings, emulsion waxes 
and polishes, paints and adhesives. 
Hercules Powder Co. (Wilmington, 
Del.). 

e Sodium Chloride: Latest ACS 
monograph on sodium chloride con- 
tains 26 chapters and 752 pages on 
the sources, properties, production 
and uses of salt and brines. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. (New York). 

e Vinyl Coatings: Booklet de- 
scribes methods of applying vinyl 
coatings to metal surfaces, including 
spraying, dipping, knife coating, re- 
verse roll coating and laminating vinyl 


film or sheeting to metal. Also dis- 
cussed: advantages and availability of 
prefinished vinyl-clad metal. Dept. 
VM, Monsanto Chemical Co. (Spring- 
field 2, Mass.). 

e Shipping Services: Booklet de- 
scribes company’s storage and trans- 
portation services to the chemical 
process industries. General American 
Transportation Co. (Chicago 3). 

e Vinyl Ethyl Ether Resins: Book- 
let describes line of vinyl ethyl ether 
resins available in three molecular- 
weight ranges, in hexane solution or 
solvent-free. Uses: pressure-sensitive 
adhesives, rubber modifiers, calking 
compounds, laminating agents and 
plasticizers. Union Carbide Plastics 
Co., division of Union Carbide Corp. 
(New York). 

e Food-Grade Oils: Bulletin dis- 
cusses the effect of the new food ad- 
ditive laws on the food uses of white 
mineral oils and petrolatums. Sonne- 
born Chemical and Refining Corp. 
(New York). 

e Peroxygen Chemicals: New bul- 
letin lists literature available on com- 
pany’s line of peroxygen chemicals 
for use in textile processing, paper 
and pulp processing, organic synthe- 
sis, metal treating and other uses. 
Becco Chemical Division, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. (Station 
B, Buffalo 7, N. Y.). 

e Textile Softener: Data sheet out- 
lines properties and uses of cationic 
textile softener available as a fluid 
dispersion. Chemicals Division, Atlas 
Powder Co. (Wilmington, Del.). 

e Bulk Resin Handling: New, 24- 
page booklet presents case for pur- 
chasing polyethylene resins in bulk 
quantities, compares savings achieved 
in ordering rail-car quantities versus 
bagged loads or in large rubber con- 
tainers. U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
division of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 

e Emulsifier: New, 20-page book- 
let describes properties and applica- 
tions of an emulsifier based on cetyl, 
stearyl and higher alcohols. Some 
uses listed: ointments, creams, lip- 
sticks, make-up bases. Aceto Chemi- 
cal Co. (40-40 Lawrence St., Flush- 
ing 54, N.Y.). 

e Calcium Carbide: Brochure dis- 
cusses history, manufacture and uses 
of calcium carbide and its derivative, 
acetylene. National Carbide Co., di- 
vision of Air Reduction Co. Inc. (150 
East 42nd St., New York 17). 
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Solvay technical service saves customers 


$64 to $71 per ton through bulk handling 
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e Allied Chemical expands phenol production 


as basic chemical demonstrates 


potential in new applications 
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e basic to America’s progress 


For more information, write 


i Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 80-CB 
ied 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
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emica Allied Chemical Canada, Ltd., 
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Broader Uses Boost Fortunes of Nitrogen Gas 


New Uses Nudge Nitrogen’s Growth Curve 


Nitrogen, once considered a 
valueless by-product of many _air- 
separation plants, is assuming new 
importance. This year, production is 
expected to increase a solid 10% 
over °59’s output of 13.7 billion cu.ft., 
may grow at an even-faster rate dur- 
ing the next five years. Reason: wider 
use in steel operations, space-age 
work, electronics, chemicals, and the 
new field of cryogenics. 

Interest in nitrogen has spurred in- 
dustrial gas producers to include nitro- 
gen recovery units in many of the 
new air-separation plants built during 
the past 18 months. Newest is Air 
Products’ $6-million plant at Creigh- 
ton, Pa., which was officially dedi- 
cated last week. It has a capacity of 
200 tons/day of liquid oxygen-nitro- 
gen. (13.8 cu.ft./lb. of nitrogen). 

Earlier, five additional liquid oxy- 
gen-nitrogen plants were started up 
by the other three nationwide indus- 
trial gas producers: Linde, division 
of Union Carbide Corp.; Air Reduc- 
tion Co., National Cylinder Gas Di- 
vision of Chemetron. 

Largest industrial gas producer, 
Linde, recently brought in a new 
liquid oxygen-nitrogen plant at Gary, 
Ind. And the company already has 
plans to increase its total U.S. liquid 


oxygen-nitrogen capacity by 450 
tons/day (this does not include ca- 
pacity of Linde’s other oxygen-only 
plants). The expansion will be ac- 
complished by the addition of two 
new plants, now under construction, 
at Huntsville, Ala., and Neosho, Miss., 
plus expansion of its Fontana, Calif., 
plant. The Huntsville unit is expected 
to be in operation later this year. 

Air Reduction put three 30-tons/- 
day liquid oxygen-nitrogen units on- 
stream earlier this year: a West Coast 
unit (at Richmond, Calif.), one at 
Fairfield, Ala., and another at Baton 
Rouge, La. Meanwhile, the company 
has broken ground for its first liquid 
oxygen-nitrogen unit in Florida. It’s 
located at Tampa. Capacity will also 
be 30 tons/day of liquid oxygen- 
nitrogen. 

National Cylinder Gas put its liquid 
oxygen-nitrogen plant at Dallas, Tex., 
onstream during closing days of ’59. 

Finding a Market: Last year nitro- 
gen output departed from its steady 
upward trend, jumped 105% over ’58 
levels. However, most of this increase 
came from a previously unreported 
plant, is thought by many observers 
to be nitrogen going into ammonia 
manufacture. If so, this would mean 
the °59 data is inflated. Reason: al- 


though large quantities of nitrogen 
are used in fertilizer production, this 
nitrogen is not included in the gov- 
ernment classification of “nitrogen 
gas.” 

In any event, nitrogen gas is now 
carving out its own markets, and dur- 
ing the next few years its importance 
as a first line commodity is expected 
to grow rapidly. 

Steel appears to be the biggest po- 
tential market for nitrogen. Steel 
companies now consume large quan- 
tities of oxygen, the main product of 
air-separation units. 

One example of the potential 
growth for nitrogen in this area: U.S. 
Steel’s Gary plant uses about 350,- 
000 cu.ft./hour of nitrogen in its hy- 
drogen-nitrogen (HNX) annealing 
process for hardening steel. Linde’s 
Gary plant, which recently began pro- 
duction, supplies both oxygen and 
nitrogen to the steel plant. 

Linde also recently began supply- 
ing gaseous nitrogen via pipeline from 
its Pittsburg, Calif., plant to Colum- 
bia-Geneva Steel’s nearby unit for its 
HNX process. Linde’s Pittsburg plant 
was completed Oct. °59, has a ca- 
pacity of about 235 million cu.ft./- 
month of nitrogen and oxygen. 

The HNX annealing operation is 
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A COMPLETE 


selection of 
process equipment 


BALL, PEBBLE, ROD MILLS OF 
ALL TYPES 





COMBINED GRINDING, 
CLASSIFYING AND DRYING SYSTEMS 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT-FIRED ROTARY 
DRYERS AND HEATERS 


CONSTANT-WEIGHT AND 
NON-FLOODING FEEDERS 


AUTOMATIC BACKWASH SAND 
FILTERS 
(for further information see 
Chemical Engineerin 
Catalog: paaes 362-363) 
p> 9-8: 803 8. i Co > 
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expected to contribute strongly to 
the future growth of nitrogen. And 
several other uses of nitrogen in 
steelmaking, such as in stainless steel 
production, also promise to increase 
demand. 

Space-Age Take-Off: The missiles 
and rockets industry is a big con- 
sumer of nitrogen, both in the pre- 
testing of engine parts and for 
low-temperature environmental _test- 
ing of components used in these ve- 
hicles. It’s also used to purge lines 
and containers for storage or trans- 
portation of the highly reactive liquid 
oxygen. How much nitrogen is actu- 
ally consumed in these applications 
is, of course, a military secret, but 
industry agrees this outlet accounts 
for a large share of nitrogen con- 
sumption. 

Most of the space work is carried 
out by the U.S. government, which 
had contracted with Air Products to 
build and operate 15 liquid oxygen- 
nitrogen plants at five different lo- 
cations. Each unit now has an esti- 
mated capacity of 7.5 tons/day of 
liquid nitrogen, plus 75 tons/day of 
oxygen. Their total potential nitro- 
gen capacity: about 113 tons/day. 

Another use of liquid nitrogen is 
in the low-temperature environmental 
testing conducted by private industry. 
Many companies that develop equip- 
ment used in the space field must 
subject their products to the low tem- 
peratures and pressures that might be 
encountered in outer space. For this 
reason they’ve set up their own test- 
ing facilities. 

Electrical Impulse: Another poten- 
tially large market for nitrogen is 
the electronics field, where the use 
of the gas is still in infancy. Cur- 
rently, the largest use is in processing 
of electronic components. In many 
electronics processes today it’s import- 
ant to have an extremely pure en- 
vironment when manufacturing com- 
ponents. Therefore, in certain proc- 
essing steps the atmosphere gas is 
passed through a liquid nitrogen cold 
trap to eliminate moisture and other 
gaseous impurities. In the alloying of 
aluminum and silicon for the manu- 
facture of semiconductor diodes and 
transistors, this trap is necessary, be- 
cause the slightest trace of oxygen, 
carbon dioxide or water vapor, even 
in parts per million, could ruin the 
electrical properties of the finished 
component. The cold trap is also im- 


portant in the growing of single-crys- 
tal silicon crystals. Again, the impur- 
ities of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
will alter the electrical properties of 
the crystal. 

The exact size of the nitrogen mar- 
ket in the electronics industry is not 
known. But this outlet is significant 
and growing. In New England, for 
example, demand for nitrogen by the 
electronics industry is so great that 
oxygen is considered the by-product 
in some cases. 

Some indication of the quantity of 
nitrogen used in a single plant was 
given by E. M. Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent of Rheem Semi-Conductor 
Corp., at the International Acetylene 
Assn. meeting in San Francisco re- 
cently. Baldwin estimated his com- 
pany uses about 1 million cu.ft./week 
of nitrogen in semiconductor manu- 
facture when the plant is operating 
at peak production. 

A yet-to-be-determined market for 
nitrogen is in the field of cryogenic 
electronics. Although helium gets the 
nod in most applications because it 
provides a lower temperature, liquid 
nitrogen is expected to be used as a 
cooling jacket to prevent heat loss. 

Chemical Uses Growing: In the 
chemical industry, the inertness of 
nitrogen makes it an effective blank- 
eting material in many processes 
where air could be detrimental. It’s 
also used to purge lines and containers 
before filling with a product. 

Isocyanate production offers one 
example of an important use of nitro- 
gen. Late last year a Linde on-site 
plant that could produce 25 tons of 
medium-purity oxygen and 25 tons/- 
day of high-purity nitrogen went on- 
stream at Mobay Chemical Co.’s New 
Martinsville, W. Va., isocyanate fa- 
cilities. Oxygen is used in the manu- 
facture of isocyanates; the nitrogen 
is used as a blanketing material for 
handling and storage. Even when the 
material is transported in tank cars 
or other containers a covering of 
nitrogen is used. 

Other smaller uses of nitrogen that 
hold promise of growth over the next 
few years include food processing and 
cryobiology. 

Nitrogen applications in food proc- 
essing have attained reasonable suc- 
cess mostly as a blanketing material. 
Some sources still see this as a po- 
tentially large market. 

The field of cryobiology is still 





At every stage of textile 
processing, Nopco prod- 
ucts perform an essential 
function. Nopco textile 
lubricants and antistatic 
agents are geared to 
modern high-speed tex- 
tile machinery. Scouring 
and finishing chemicals 
are available for the proc- 
essing of all fibers. And 
Nopco provides essential 
chemicals for other in- 
dustries, too . . . leather, 
paper, food, plastics, to 
mention only a few. For 
a skilled hand in practical 
chemistry, look to Nopco. 


For complete information 
see Chemical Materials 
Catalog, pages 212-213. 
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in chemistry... 
at work for you 
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Plasticizers 
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Enzymes 
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Vitamins 
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ANNOUNCING 


UNITOL CMT 
-PALEST TALL OIL 


FATTY ACID 
IVER MARKETED 


If you've ever hesitated about using a tall oil fatty acid in the 
past because of color, new UNITOL CMT is the product you've 
been waiting for. With a typical Gardner color of 1+, UNITOL 
CMT is the palest tall oil fatty acid ever produced in commer- 
cial quantities and is ideally suited for use in processes with strin- 
gent color requirements such as vinyl plasticizers, surfactants 
and baking vehicles. Moreover, its high purity and uniformity 
suggest that it will perform extremely well wherever the need 
for a premium fatty acid is indicated. Samples are available now 
for testing. Just clip the coupon below. 


unitol UN ION- CAMP” 


Se CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y 


yes: Please send a data sheet,sample and price information on 
new UNITOL CMT. 


NAME 
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STATE 
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ANSUL H.A.—our trade name for Para 
Hydroxy Anisole (which you may also 
know as Monomethy! Ether of Hydro- 
quinone)—has found widespread 
acceptance as a Stabilizer for chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, motor fue/s, rubber and 
plastics such as acrylonitrile and 
acrylates. It's also an excellent non- 
discoloring anti-oxident as well as a 
valuable chemical intermediate. May we 
also suggest your investigation of H.A.'s 
sister product—ANSUL D.M.B.—alternately 
known as Para Dimethoxy Benzene or 
Dimethyl! Ether of Hydroquinone. D.M.B. 
is used in the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes and offers possibilities as a weathering 
agent in paints, lacquers, plastics and in 
sun tan lotions and creams. Its sweet- 
clover odor may suggest uses in cosmetic 
formulations. Samples, specification data 
and technical consultation are available 
Please write ANSUL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


PROPERTY DATA 


Physical Properties 
Compound 


HA. para 
Methyoxy 
Phenol 
CH;0C6H.OH 
124.13 


D.M.B. para 
Dimethoxy 
Benzene 
Chemical Formula CeH(OCH3)2 
Molecular Weight 
Boiling Point °C 

760 mm. 

100 mm. 

50 mm. Hg, 
10 mm. Hg. 

Melting Point °C 
Density gms./ml. (65°C) 
Solubility 

(25°C in gms./100 

gms. solvent) 

Water 41 

Benzene 69.5 

Acetone 426.0 

Ethyl! Acetate 245.0 

Alcohol 456.0 
Color Tan to white 
Odor Characteristic 


1.1106 


Insoluble 
177.0 

233.0 

150.0 

33.3 

White 

Sweet Clover 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS oe REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS @ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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young but could develop into a siz- 
able market. Two projects now re- 
ceiving attention are the preservation 
of blood and bull semen by low-tem- 
perature processing techniques based 
on nitrogen. 

Distribution Setup: An interesting 
sidelight to the growth of nitrogen- 
oxygen separation plants is an intri- 
cate setup the trade calls “back-up.” 
Since a continuous supply of nitro- 
gen, as well as other gases, is essen- 
tial to many operations, producers 
have strategically located their plants 
so that if one unit should be out of 
action, supplies could be hauled in 
from another plant. 

Storage and distribution installa- 
tions at the local level are also in- 
cluded in this setup, to handle the 
needs of smaller users, which would 
not require a full-size plant. 

In the past two years, industrial 
gas producers have invested millions 
of dollars in plants for both liquid 
oxygen and nitrogen. And, although 
greatest demand will still be for oxy- 
gen, nitrogen will be a fast-growing 
second. 


Ammonia in the Air 


The West Coast ammonia situation 
is still up in the air this week. Despite 
attempts by Collier Carbon (CW 
Market Newsletter, July 30), Hercu- 
les Powder and Valley Nitrogen to 
post higher prices, ammonia is still 
selling at $66/ton. 

Since °58, West Coast tabs have 
been about $22/ton lower than those 
in the East (CW, Jan. 31, ’59, p. 82). 
Now ammonia manufacturers, un- 
happy with these unprofitable quotes, 
are trying to establish a more equit- 
able price level. 

Collier’s move, although not the 
first, was the boldest. On Oct. 1, its 
posted price for ammonia will be 
$92/ton. Earlier this year Hercules 
proposed a three-pronged attack on 
the problem, was soon followed 
by Valley Nitrogen, a farmer co-op 
west of the Rockies. Under the Her- 
cules plan, the ammonia price would 
be increased $3/ton starting Aug. 1, 
with additional increases of $3/ton 
Oct. 1 and Jan. 1, 61, thus putting 
the opening quotes for next year at 
$75/ton. Reports indicate, however, 
that the Aug. 1 price of $69/ton is 
not sticking—other producers are of- 
fering ammonia at $66/ton. Of 





For accurate reproduction of 
bulk material formulations —W-C 
BATCH-WEIGHING SYSTEMS 


In any batching operation—from 
simple dump-and-fill weighing to 
multi-ingredient ratioing — W-C 
Batch-Weighing Systems provide 
the reliably accurate net-weight 
control essential to consistent pro- 
duct uniformity. 

Chief reason for this is the W-C 
Pneumatic Weight Transmitter. A 
rugged yet sensitive force-balance 
unit, it is capable of an accuracy 
of +0.25% calibrated weight 
range, with reproducibility better 
than 1 part in 2000. 

Each W-C Batch-Weighing Sys- 
tem is designed to job specifica- 
tions, using pre-engineered, unitized 
components of known  perform- 
ance capabilities. Consequently, you 
are spared the uncertainties—and 
costs—of “prototype” engineering 
... yet you realize the very tang- 
ible benefits of an application- 
engineered system built to your 
requirements. 


Typical applications include: 
Formulating solid rocket 
fuels, refractories, varnishes, 
plastics, food products, dry 
or liquid. 


WEIGHING & CONTROLS, INC. 
Div. of CompuDyne Corp. 


E. County Line Road « Hatboro 15, Pa. 








NEVILLE COUMARONE-INDENE RESIN was mixed with alu- 
minum pigment and petroleum spirits in this test. The pic- 
ture was taken exactly three minutes after the spatula was 
removed from the test tube. Leafing has risen to 78% of 
the immersed surface. 


COMPETITIVE RESIN used in this otherwise identical test 
formula was a well-known hydrocarbon petroleum type. 
Test procedure was exactly the same, and after three min- 
utes complete leafing had occurred on only 46% of the 
area of immersion. 


Try this aluminum pigment leafing test 
pitting Neville C-I Resin against others 


To arrive at the evidence shown above, our 
technicians followed test procedures as outlined 
under ASTM 480-59T for the leafing properties 
of aluminum pigments, except that we used two 
resins while retaining the same pigment. We be- 
lieve the leafing advantage gained through the 
use of Neville Coumarone-Indene Resin is com- 
pletely self-evident in the left-hand picture. 

But there are several other benefits to be en- 
joyed through the use of Neville C-I Resin be- 
yond superior initial leafing. Leaf retention is 
also excellent, as is resistance to water, acid and 





alkali. Coatings dry quickly and are durable, 
flexible and uniform. Use the coupon below to 
write for Neville’s new aluminum paint bulletin. 


Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, Phenol 
Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum, Styrenated, 
Alkylated Phenol * Oils—Shingle Stain, Neutral, Plas- 
ticizing, Rubber Reclaiming * Solvents—2-50-W Hi- 
Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, Nevsolv* * High Purity 


Indene. *Trade Name 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 





FOR EXCELLENT ADHESION, LESS SHRINKAGE 
AND LOW WATER DEMAND, FORMULATE YOUR 
DRY MIX PRODUCTS WITH THIS SPRAY DRIED 


REDISPERSIBLE PVAc. Dry concrete ready-mixes, spackling com- 
pounds, powder paints and joint cements for dry wall construction are easier to use 
and give better end results when formulated with Colton Vinac RP-250 Powder. 


Vinac RP-250 Powder, a spray dried redispersible polyvinyl acetate, is a superior, 
economical binder for commercial fillers. Concentration may be as low as 7 parts 
to 90 or 100 parts of filler. 


Imparting excellent adhesion to dry mix products, Vinac RP-250 Powder cuts the 
“soaking” period of casein-type cements by half, has lower water demand and, 
therefore, less shrinkage, and is easier to formulate. 


Samples and technical bulletin available on request. 


CoLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated @ 1747 Chester Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities Throughout U. S. Export: Airco Company International, New York 17, N. Y. 
AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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course, Hercules and Valley must 
meet the prices of competitors. 

Observers also predict the same fate 
for Collier's $92/ton tabs, feel that 
other producers will not follow, forc- 
ing Collier to meet competitive tabs 
of $66/ton. But, the move could have 
a psychological effect on the market, 
rouse an otherwise stymied industry 
to take some action to up their quotes. 

Major factor in the West Coast 
market is Shell, since it is the largest 
ammonia producer there. And until 
it decides to increase tabs. most 
posted prices by other producers will 
be almost meaningless. Shell is in no 
hurry, however, since contract terms 
give it until mid-September to notify 
customers of higher prices. 

And despite the confusion now, 
consensus is that prices will be in- 
creased soon. Every ammonia manu- 
facturer on the West Coast is un- 
happy about the current price sched- 
ules. The low tabs mean low profit 
margins, low return on large in- 
vestments. One observer points out, 
“We're selling very little extra am- 
monia because of bargain prices.” 

But any increase probably would 
not be as large as Collier’s, since this 
would once again tempt co-ops into 
the field. It’s very likely that the Her- 
cules approach, with Shell going 
along, may be the way industry can 
lift its price. By boosting tabs step- 
wise, producers would have time to 
feel out the market, without taking 
a chance on being stranded. Clearly, 
success of new prices depend on what 
Shell does. 

Ammonia More than Enough: The 
big problem on the West Coast is 
excess capacity, now estimated at 
165,000 tons. Estimated potential sup- 
ply of the area (which includes Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Ha- 
waii): synthetic ammonia 628,000 
tons/year to which can be added 16,- 
000 tons/year from _ by-products, 
2,000 from natural sources and 20,- 
000 tons/year from Midwest pro- 
ducers. Imports are about 120,000 
toris. Total supply: 786,000 tons. De- 
mand, however, is only around 620,- 
000 .tons. 

For now, West Coast ammonia pro- 
ducers can only wait and hope. If 
Shell decides to move, the rest of the 
industry will gladly follow. Other- 
wise consumers will still be paying 
$66/ton next quarter. 





Performance makes the world of difference 
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CORROSION-RESISTANT 


To control the flow of corrosive fluids in the most severe 
services, Powell offers valves that have far greater corrosion, 
erosion, heat and wear resistance than ordinary valves. 

Among the many metals and special alloys in which these 
valves can be supplied are Stainless Steel, Nickel, Monel 
Metal*, Hastelloyt Alloys, Ni-resist*, Aluminum, and 


others to handle the acids, alkalies, organic solvents, and 
gases encountered in the Chemical and Process Industries. 
Just name your valve problem—Powell has the right valve 
to solve it. For complete information and literature, contact 
your Powell Valve distributor (there’s one in all major 
cities) or write directly to us. 


*Registered trade names of The International Nickel Company. tRegistered trade names of Haynes Stellite Company 


Powell... world’s largest family of valves 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY ¢ DEPENDABLE VALVES SINCE 1846 ¢ CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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Fuller Pneumatic Materials Handling 


FEEDING THE SILOS OF AMERICA 


Fuller has put more than 30 years of engineering de- 
velopment into pneumatic bulk materials handling 
systems. Benefits to users are manifold, including 
speed, sanitation, flexibility, low investment and 
maintenance. 

Many plants, large and small, have made major 
savings by handling bulk products or raw materials 
with Fuller pneumatic conveying systems. For ex- 
ample, Fuller systems are delivering dry drilling mud 
to off-shore oil rigs; collecting fly-ash at large power 


plants; and handling cement in the several phases of 
manufacturing and distribution. Initial cost is rapid- 
ly recovered in increased operational efficiencies. 

Fuller pneumatic ‘“‘pipelines”’ install easily in a mini- 
mum of space, perform complex conveying operations 
automatically. If you have a materials handling 
problem, think pneumatics... specify Fuller. Write 
or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller will 
gladly furnish additional information with appropriate 


recommendations. 2638 
G-184A 


For full details and specifications, see Chemical Engineering Catalog 


FULLER COMPANY 
144 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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A new Ohio court ruling appears to bar handling of patent ap- 
plications for clients by independent research organizations where such 
activities constitute “unauthorized practice of law.” Battelle Memorial 
Insitute (Coumbus, O.) was held to be engaged in unauthorized practice of 
the law and was enjoined from handling patents for research sponsors in a 
ruling by Franklin County Common Pleas Judge George Marshall at 
Columbus. Under contracts with its sponsors, Battelle has processed 
patents for clients where an invention has been involved, although the 
sponsor has had the option of using its own counsel. Absence of “proper 
patents for clients where an invention has been involved, although the 
loyalty to the client) was the basis for the judge’s decision. 





Battelle tells CHEMICAL WEEK that its patent-handling activity 
proscribed by the court is small and that “the opinion does not jeopardize 
a sponsor’s rights to his patentable developments but simply affects the 
mechanics of securing those rights.” But legal experts believe the court 
‘ecision may eventually affect many research institutes and universities that 
cooperate with industrial and government sponsors in transferring title to 
patentable developments. 


Production time required to make strong, dense graphite is re- 
duced from a conventional 90 days to less than two hours with a synthetic 
binder developed by Armour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Although Armour won’t disclose the composition of the 
new binder, it does say the material eliminates the baking stage required 
in present commercial graphite-producting methods. Graphite made with 
the new binder has been tested up to temperatures of 6000 F by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Expected uses are in pyrolitic graphite, which can 
resist high temperatures, repel surface heat on missiles by radiation instead 


of ablation. AEC hopes to use the new graphite in high temperature nuclear 
reactors. 





A “breakthrough” in the reduction of beryllium ores is the claim 
of two companies scrambling for claims in Utah’s Topaz Mountain area 
(CW, June 25, p. 103). Beryllium Resources, Inc. (Los Angeles) and Brush 
Beryllium Co. (Cleveland) jointly disclosed discovery of a way to use 
acids in recovering beryllium oxide from the Topaz Mountain ores. Al- 
though details of the process were not reported, the product is described 
as beryllium hydroxide similar in quality to that currently being produced 
by Brush Beryllium from African ores. 





Development of a new dry chemical for fighting jet fuel, petroleum 
and chemical fires is being pushed by fire-extinguishing agent suppliers. 
The chemical: potassium bicarbonate, which has been treated to prevent 
caking, is said to be superior to presently used sodium bicarbonate. 
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Explosive forming of Polaris rocket end closures is under way at 
Aerojet-General Corp.’s Ordnance Division (Chino Hills, Calif.). Production 
use of the much-researched technique (CW, Aug. 8, ’59, p. 75) utilizes a 
liquid explosive called Aerex to force flat metal blanks into a dome-shaped 
die. Aerojet has a patent pending on Aerex, won’t say anything about its 
composition other than that it’s a “sensitized nitroparaffin.” 

& 

A new, more durable wood-pulp paper has been developed under 
a grant to the Virginia State Library (Richmond) by the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. The paper has a theoretical life of at least 300 years, com- 
pared with less than 50 years for most would-pulp paper now in use. And 


it is said to be competitive in cost, based on commercial runs made by 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co. (Richmond). 








Equal parts of wood pulp made by the sulfate, sulfite, and soda- 
pulping processes are used in the formula. This is filled with 10% clay and 
10% calcium carbonate added in the beater. Machine sizing is a mixture of 
Hercules Powder Co.’s Aquapel (alkyl ketene dimer resin) and Kymene 557 
(a polymer type of wet strength resin). 

& 

A new firm—tTyco, Inc.—that offers research and management 
services to selected small companies has been formed in Boston. Headed 
by Arthur Tyler, former assistant director of research at Eastman Kodak 
and a cofounder of Itek Corp., the new company will concentrate its initial 
efforts in the areas of solid-state materials and devices, energy conversion, 
data processing and information technology. 





Tyco will operate by buying up or investing in small companies 
that can’t support an effective effort in areas of research, manufacturing 
and marketing. The new firm says it is backed by private funds, is not 
operating under the Small Business Investment Act. 


te 
A dependable measles vaccine is coming closer to reality, accord- 
ing to reports from Harvard Medical School doctors John Enders and 
Samuel Katz. Although further clinical trials are called for, the vaccine has 
shown favorable results in 303 children tested in Boston, New Haven, 
New York, Cleveland and Denver. 





Dr. Enders discovered that in ’57 one particular strain of measles 
virus (the Edmonston strain) could be propagated in chick embryos. The 
following year, Dr. Katz worked out a procedure for producing a vaccine 
almost wholly free of extraneous protein. Successful antibody buildup in 
tests with monkeys, with no evidence of rash or illness, led the doctors to 
initiate the clinical trials. 

* 

A new food-packaging film made from polystyrene foam is offered 
by Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Plastics Division (Springfield, Mass.). It is 
competitive in price with paper, costs about $4.00 to $7.00 per 1,000 
sq. ft., features resistance to water and grease, receptivity to embossing 
and printing. Called Santofome, it has been accepted by FDA. 
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Where odor is a problem 
use these SHELL SOLVENTS 





SHELL SOL 71 AND 72 


... have no odor, are ideal 
for interior finishes, polishes SHELL SOL 360 

and cleaners. Shell Sol 71 - -. much faster evaporation 
offers slightly faster evap- than mineral spirits, low 


oration. odor, over 100° F. flash point. 








SHELL SOL 140 


... @ high-flash, slower dry- 


ing solvent with unu 
suall 
low odor. s 








SHELL MINERAL SPIRITS 


_ . traditional distillation 
range, solvent power and 
drying. Mild odor. 








These solvents are recommended for 
low odor and odorless products. 


SHELL MINE. AL 
SPIRITS 


PERCENT EVAPORATED 


Typical properties of these Shell; 
Solvents are contained in booklet | 
en»,,'Shown. It will be mailed on request. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Rising cost of hiring 
and maintaining 
researchers 

is spurring search for 
increased productivity. 


CW PHOTO—ED 


WALLOWITCH 


Productivity Prescription: Bolster 


Research directors are currently 
facing some hard truths. It is now 
costing them some $30,000-40,000/- 
year to add a staffer; the capital invest- 
ment per researcher has risen in less 
than a decade from about $20,000 to 
as high as $50,000. But in spite of the 
need to get full productivity from 
such expensive “equipment,” there’s 
surprising lack of system in winnow- 
ing out—or better utilizing—the mar- 
ginal staffer. 

This shows up strongly in a new, 
national survey by CHEMICAL WEEK. 
If there is one characteristic of CPI 
researcher evaluation plans, it’s the 
informality of the program. The CW 
check turned up a wide range in 
method and frequency of evaluation 
—few were as formal as the six-point 
check list (p. 67) devised by Arnold 
Kaulakis, acting general manager of 
engineering at Esso Research and 
Engineering Co. (Linden, N.J.), form- 
erly director of the firm’s Process Re- 
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search Division and director of em- 
ployee relations. The Kaulakis plan, 
by its formality, gives a good standard 
by which to compare plans of other 
companies. 

Kaulakis feels that his program, 
aside from simplifying the job of 
evaluating the researcher and making 
evaluation more scientific, pinpoints 
the weakness of a staffer in a way 
that permits the research director to 
take remedial action. This might be 
done through job assignment or put- 
ting him to work with others who can 
help balance out his skills. Strength- 
ening staffers is vital, Kaulakis says, 
to help relieve the shortage of top re- 
search talent. 

“There’s too much ‘sink or swim’ 
philosophy in personnel evaluation,” 
Kaulakis believes. “Many research 
managers don’t think enough about 
it,” he says, and consequently don’t 
use their staffs to best advantage. Yet 
the profit in upgrading is substantial. 


“If the bottom 90% of the staff can 
be upgraded just 5%, the output of 
the research organization can go up 
tremendously.” 

Determining Traits: The CW sur- 
vey strongly points up the surprising 
difference in opinion about what is 
most important in sizing up a re- 
searcher. The man’s personal traits 
and experience frequently count heav- 
ily in the appraisal. 

“I have come to believe that adjust- 
ment to reality is a most important 
trait, and one that few researchers 
have,” claims Carl Pacifico, vice-presi- 
dent of American Alcolac Corp. 
(Baltimore, Md.). Most researchers 
want to do the impossible in one fell 
swoop—laudable but impractical, he 
adds. 

“We take care of a lot of evalua- 
tion problems at the time a new man 
is employed.” 

All else being equal, he says, “we'll 
take the man who has faced some 





The ideal researcher can... 


Translate 


RESEARCH 


or unscramble the statement of the prob- 


lem into clear, concise research questions. 


Hypothesize 


(postulate tentative answers) to develop 
a working basis for intelligent action. 


Experiment to validate the critical features 
of the working hypothesis. 


Design and conduct the experiments required 


Organize 


to quantify the hypothesis adequately. 


and interpret the results in a form that is 


useful for subsequent application work. 


Apply 


the results to answer the specific problem. 


Your Researchers Strengths 


rough personal problems. Meeting a 
real crisis—economic, sociological, or 
whatnot—and coming through with- 
out being crushed by the experience, 
is an unpleasant but generally effec- 
tive way to develop a realistic atti- 
tude. Such a man takes his problems 
one at a time. Further, he will more 
readily take soundly calculated risks; 
for, having met with major reverses, 
he is not going to give undue weight 
to the minor rebuff he may face if his 
gamble does not pay off.” 

Similar views are held by F. H. 
Roberts, research vice-president of 
Union Carbide Plastics Co., division 
of Union Carbide Corp. Says Roberts, 
“We evaluate research people by no 
rigid rule book, but by careful indi- 
vidual assessment of such factors as 
their interest in their work, their 
astuteness in planning steps toward 
solutions, their ability to recognize 
research by-products turned up in 
their work, and their tenacity in fac- 


ing up to the inevitable lack of pro- 
ductive results in many projects.” 

Ability of a researcher to persuade 
a firm to take on a given research 
project is particularly ‘important to 
Ray Schultz, vice-president, research 
and development, of Copolymer Rub- 
ber and Chemical Co. (Baton Rouge, 
La.) 

Says Schultz, “Our firm looks for 
judgment in a research man. If a man 
feels he is on a project that is no 
good, we expect him to object to it 
and ask to get off it.” The firm’s 
supervisors evaluate staffers during 
the year, but not at the same time 
evaluation is made for salary recom- 
mendations. 

Personnel Audits: Formal evalua- 
tion of staffers is favored by Standard 
Oil Co. of California’s California Re- 
search Corp. (San Francisco) and by 
the General Electric Research Labo- 
ratory (Schenectady, N. Y.). Knowl- 
edge of work, planning and organizing 


ability, analytical ability, judgment, 
initiative, and the like, are given con- 
sideration in Cal Research’s appraisal 
sheet, which also provides space for 
remarks. 

At Cal Research, supervisors’ re- 
marks serve as a guide to other man- 
agement men reviewing the employee, 
also help in discussing the employee’s 
performance with him. Supervisors 
rate over-all performance as unsatis- 
factory, fair, good, very good, or ex- 
cellent. Cal Research President Arthur 
Lyman says recent opinion polls in 
the company show that employees 
endorse the appraisal program and 
that most of them welcome the op- 
portunity to discuss their performance 
with their supervisor. 

GE’s plan is similar. A four-page 
leaflet provides for information about 
the rater, the employee, a summary 
of the rating, specific suggestions for 
improving the employee’s perform- 
ance, the rater’s comments on the 
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Esso Research’s Kaulakis: No place for ‘sink or swim’ philosophy. 


counseling interview, and space for 
the rating itself. Each item in the 
rating (e.g., decision making) is rated 
marginal, acceptable, satisfactory, or 
outstanding. 

Time Will Tell: The informality of 
many systems is also reflected in the 
time companies allow for judging an 
employee’s worth. Smaller companies 
are likely to give shorter shrift to 
marginal staffers. 

“It's best to spot deadwood quick- 
ly,” claims Aaron Rose, director of 
the Texas Experiment Station (Col- 
lege Station, Tex.). “Some famous re- 
searchers have been putterers, but 
that’s unusual in industry.” He does 
not, however, set arbitrary time limits. 

Richard Kithil, vice-president of 
Carwin Co. (North Haven, Conn.), 
agrees. And his comment explains in 
some degree why there is such a wide 
difference in evaluation programs. 
“We have no time or desire for the 
paraphernalia of psychological, intel- 
ligence and other tests—nor any need 
for them—for it is an inherent ad- 
vantage of a small company that no 
one is lost within a group. We know 
every individual as an_ individual. 
There is no danger of his accom- 
plishments—or his  failures—being 
hidden.” 

Arbitrary 


time periods are fre- 
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quently used to gauge researchers. 
Marshall Welch, vice-president of re- 
search and development of Petro-Tex 
Chemical (Houston, Tex.), estimates 
it takes at least three years to evalu- 
ate the holder of a B.S. degree, and 
two or three projects to tell if a Ph.D. 
is good or not. 

But Welch says that he won’t re- 
lease a staffer, provided he has other 
attributes, prefers to see him go into 
operations or sales. Like Kithil, Welch 
doesn’t like psychological tests, thinks 
it’s difficult to correlate test results 
with research achievements. “Some- 
times you can change a man’s super- 
visor and get better research results” 
—a point that bears out Kaulakis’ 
thesis. 

Jefferson Chemical Co.’s (Austin, 
Tex.) director of research and devel- 
opment, W. J. Peppel, waits two or 
three years before drawing conclu- 
sions about a researcher’s value. “If 
he doesn’t seem promising, we look 
around in our organization for other 
work for him, unless he sees the light 
himself and leaves our company. We 
may consider some type of testing 
procedure in the future.” 

No Hasty Judgment: It’s possible 
to determine a man’s competence in 
six to eight months, according to 
Armour Research Foundation’s (Chi- 


cago) assistant director, Christopher 
Barthel. 

But Barthel acknowledges that the 
chance of marginal talent showing up 
in the research department is slim, 
since ARF has a thorough screening 
program for prospective employees, 
seldom hires recent college graduates 
or even B.S. degree holders, prefers 
people with both higher education 
and previous job experience. 

Rather than simply firing a man 
who is not proving successful in one 
department, a study is made of his 
record and past experience and reas- 
signment to another department is 
considered. 

Agreeing that arbitrary time limits 
aren't important, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Division (Cambridge, Mass.) 
of W. R. Grace & Co. uses no formal, 
periodical progress reports on desig- 
nated dates. But target dates are set 
for projects, and it’s considered highly 
important for individuals to meet this 
schedule. Group leaders are expected 
to evaluate each chemist; department 
managers then rule on an individual’s 
fitness. 

Once a Year: However, large 
chemical companies may favor annual 
reviews. Typically, the appraisal is 
prepared by the individual’s supervi- 
sor and is reviewed by the next 
higher supervisor to insure greater 
objectivity in the evaluation. Perform- 
ance factors considered include job 
responsibilities, creativity and certain 
personal qualities relevant to satisfac- 
tory job performance. States one ma- 
jor firm, “In addition to performance 
of his day-to-day work, the appraisal 
also reflects the chemist’s participa- 
tion in activities such as technical as- 
sociations. Following the appraisal, 
the researcher is interviewed and a 
program of development is mutually 
agreed upon.” 

Time for Decision: It’s almost axi- 
omatic that management must know 
the talents and capacities of research- 
ers before it can use them most ef- 
fectively. Still, some research direc- 
tors interviewed by CHEMICAL WEEK 
believe development of the art of 
evaluation has unaccountably been 
neglected. Considering that the na- 
tional bill for research has risen to 
about 2.5% (or a current estimated 
$12 billion) of the national 
product, from less than $200 million 
in °36, it’s a neglect that may soon be 
too expensive to ignore. 


gross 





from the Delhi Sphere of Petrochemical Activity. io 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


Sp. Gr. 
~ Gravity, °API 
‘Weight, Lbs/Gal 
Color 
Distillation 
Paraffins 
Acid Wash Color 


K. B., Toluene 
Flash TCC 

Mixed Aniline Point 
Acidity 

Sulfur 


.8708 

31.0 

7.251 

30+ Saybolt 

Range 0.8°C 

04% 

Less than No. 1 
Standard 

105 

46°F 

50°F 

No free acid 


No H,S or SO, or 
Thiophene 


DELHI TOLUENE 


...low in paraffin... high in purity 


The properties of Delhi-Taylor Nitration Grade Toluene speak 
for themselves. We welcome comparison of its exceptionally low 
paraffin content, high Kauri-Butanol value and freedom from 
sulfur and thiophene. 


As a solvent or as a chemical bujlding block, Delhi Nitration 
Grade Toluene offers the advantages of precision processing and 
rigid quality control standards, backed by Delhi’s dependable 
service. 


Bulk deliveries of Delhi Toluene are efficiently handled from our 
plants and strategically located bulk terminals. 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORPORATION 


CORRIGAN TOWER, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CORPUS CHRISTI » CHICAGO - CHARLESTON,S .C. + BATON ROUGE « HOUSTON 
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HIGHLY AUTOMATED operation is achieved through 
this type of instrumentation in NCG’s American 
Messer installation at Los Angeles, California. Liquid 
oxygen and exceptionally high purity liquid nitrogen 
— liquid argon are simultaneously produced by 
this unit, 


30 Ton Liquid Oxygen Unit 
For National Cylinder 


American Messer’s dependability as a designer 
of air separation plants that operate economically 
and efficiently is demonstrated by this Los Angeles 
installation for National Cylinder Gas Division 
of Chemetron Corporation. 

Rated at 30 tons/day of liquid product, the 
American Messer plant has been producing con- 
sistently above that level. This highly-automated 
plant represents the efficient techniques which 
characterize the many successful American 
Messer units. 

Isn’t it significant that leaders in the field of 
gas production and sales, like NCG, rely on 


AMERICAN MESSER 
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Proves Dependable Source 
Gas in Los Angeles 


American Messer plants to keep costs down and 
quality up? ™ 


HOW CAN MESSER EXPERIENCE 
BOOST YOUR PROFITS? 


If you are considering an air separation installa- 
tion, let American Messer’s proven abilities work 
to your advantage. A highly competent staff of 
Messer engineers can design a plant to meet 
your special requirements. Check on the savings 
Messer design can mean in your own operations. 
Your inquiry will be welcomed. 


IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN: 


Plants for Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Argon 
° 
Purification of 
Synthesis Gas, Methane, 
CO or Hydrogen 
e 
Recovery of Helium 
Or Any Low Temperature 
Process 


THINK FIRST OF MESSER 


CORPORATION @&& 


405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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When life hangs by 5/1000 of an inch 


Whether life is long or short depends 
on the proper fit of shaft to bearing. 
Destroy the fit by 5 to 10 thousandths 
of an inch—and you shorten bearing 
life. Therefore Goulds pump shafts 
are ground and polished to within the 
tolerances specified by bearing manu- 
facturers. To insure complete ac- 
curacy, bearing housings are bored by 
a special machine. Careful handling 
when removing and replacing bearings 
in the field will also go a long way 
toward protecting fit and helping 
bearings live to a ripe old age. 


Nuclear nomad of the seven seas 


N.S. Savannah, first atomic-powered 
merchantman, will call at the sea- 
ports of the world as a symbol of the 
peaceful use of nuclear power. The 
21,800-ton ship has a practically 
foolproof power plant. Its pressurized- 
water nuclear reactor uses uranium 
oxide fuel. Goulds Model 3655 (close- 
coupled centrifugal) pumps the radio- 
active waste water on both bilge 


PAGE 


Goulds news about pumps for process industries 


Now ...1S0-40 to guard against 
corrosion and abrasion 


A stainless of great strength, ISO-40* 
alloy survives under some very harsh 
conditions. Strongly oxidizing nitric 
solutions don’t faze it. It’s a match 
for 50% sulfuric at r.t. It resists cor- 
rosion, abrasion, high shock. Can be 
furnished with a B.H.N. hardness of 
320, tensile strength of 145,000 psi. A 
pump with an ISO-40 impeller circu- 
lated a slurry of sodium sulfite and 
sodium carbonate for 17 months with 
negligible impeller damage. Speaking 
of pumps, did you know you can get 
Goulds chemical pumps in ISO-40? 


*Registered trademark of Empire Steel Castings, 
Inc. 


and ballast service. The Model 3655 
is available in 23 sizes with capacities 
to 2000 gpm, heads to 400 ft. Pump 
and motor are a single, compact unit, 
easy to install and ready to run. 
Standardization of parts holds down 
inventories. For full details, including 
specifications, construction informa- 
tion and performance charts, write 
for Bulletin 710.1. 


GOULDS @ PUMPS 
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Circulating 
crude 
phthalic 
anhydride 


One company does 
it with two Goulds 
Model 3171’s. Each 
delivers forty gal- 
lons a minute of 
this sluggish solid 
(sp. gr. 1.2) from a 
depth of 11 ft. at 
temperatures from 
300 to 525 F. How? 
The discharge pipe, 
which extends from 
pump through pit cover, wears a 
steam jacket. Temperature stays up 
— phthalic anhydride stays fluid. The 
long pipe has a 3” expansion joint. 
Additional steam-jacketed pumps of 
other and varying lengths give flexi- 
bility to the installation. For details 
on how Goulds Model 3171’s can help 
you move uncooperative solids, write 
for Bulletin 726.2. 








ae. f 
NEW “king-size” vertical... 
capacities to 3180 gpm 


Here are all the details on Goulds 
newest heavy-duty centrifugal sump 
and process pump—the “L” size 
Model 3171. Unit available in 316 
stainless and other special alloys. 
Specifications, sectional views, con- 
struction materials, performance 
curves, dimensions—all are clearly 
given in Bulletin 726.2. For your 
copy, write Goulds Pumps, Inc., 
Dept. CW-80, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





PRODUCTION 


| AV labia 


NEW SiC REFRACTORY OFFERS 
ALUMINUM MAKERS... 


1-25% lower cost than that of conven- 
tional nitride-bonded silicon carbide 
on trial for cell sidewalls. 


2—increased cell capacity by cutting side- 
wall thickness to 172 in. from 8-12 in. 
for present carbon walls. 


3—eventual cell redesign that may cut 


power usage by 15%. 


Last week, Norton Co. (Worcester, 
Mass.) unveiled a new refractory ma- 
terial that promises to equal the 
temperature resistance, corrosion re- 
sistance and electrical properties of 
conventional nitride-bonded _ silicon 
carbide at less cost. Already on trial 
in aluminum reduction cells (pots), 
it could spur major cell-design 
changes that will slash potline op- 
erating costs. 

The material’s resistance to oxida- 
tion, abrasion and thermal shock, its 
stability in acid and its high thermal 
conductivity are responsible for Nor- 
ton’s prediction of wide application 
in process equipment construction. 
Potential uses: in melting and alloy- 
ing equipment for nonferrous metals 
(e.g., zinc and magnesium); in trans- 
fer lines for molten metals and hot 
chemicals; in kilns, incinerators and 
packaged boilers. 

Called Crystolon 63, the refractory 
is described by its inventor, Norton 
researcher Malcolm Washburn, as a 
“complex nitride-bonded silicon car- 
bide.” Because a patent application 
has just been filed, Washburn won't 
tell how it differs from conventional 
nitride-bonded silicon carbide, which, 
he says, is bonded “in part . 
through a sort of polymerized net- 
work of silicon nitride.” But the new 
refractory will cost at least 25% less 
than conventional nitride-bonded sili- 
con carbide. This economy probably 


we 


Aluminum cells stand ready for changes. 


Cost Bonus Backs Refractory’s Opening Bid 


stems from shorter kiln firing time; 
refractories often spend up to a week 
in the kiln, which adds considerably 
to production time and cost. 

A conventional 9-in. “straight” 
brick costs about $4.12 when bought 
in quantity; the new brick will prob- 
ably cost no more than $3.09, accord- 
ing to Norton. And, the new product 
will cost about 30-50% more than 
oxide-bonded silicon carbide, a clay- 
or glass-bonded product frequently 
called “silicate-bonded.” 

For Better Pots: Oxide-bonded sili- 
con carbide will withstand the cor- 
rosive attack of molten cryolite in 
an aluminum cell for only a few days. 
In the hope of gaining a competitive 
edge, Norton aimed its year-and- 
one-half research program at a prod- 
uct that approaches the oxide-bonded 
in cost, matches nitride’s service. 

The Carborundum Co. (Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.), Norton’s major silicon- 
carbide competitor, won’t discuss new 
developments in the nitride-bonded 
area. However, it has been offering 
the conventional nitride-bonded prod- 
uct for a number of years, and at 
least five aluminum companies have 
been experimenting with  nitride- 
bonded silicon carbide to improve 
cell operations. 

Present cells use 8- to 13-in. thick 
carbon linings (usually formed from 
a hot ramming mixture of pulverized 
coke, tar and pitch, although some 


cells have carbon-block linings). Bob 
Love, Norton Refractories Division 
product engineer, points out that the 
new refractory’s compatibility with 
the chemical environment of the cell 
permits sidewalls as thin as 1% in. 
(Carborundum has previously talked 
of 3%- to 4%-in. wall thickness with 
conventional nitride-bonded _ silicon 
carbide.) 

Thinner wall linings increase the 
cell cavity of existing cells, enable 
larger anodes to be used and increase 
the cell capacity. The high thermal 
conductivity of silicon carbide drains 
off excess heat, permits higher amp- 
erages without overheating the cell. 
It also increases the over-all effi- 
ciency of the cell by smoothing out 
temperature fluctuations. (Thermal 
stability is also improved by the in- 
crease in mass of metal and cryolite 
in the cell.) 

Silicon carbide’s relatively high 
electric conductivity, compared with 
carbon’s, cuts down current losses. 
And, because the refractory quickly 
loses heat, a frozen layer of cryolite 
forms on the sidewalls to protect 
them, increase sidewall life. 

Just how well these advantages will 
prove out in practice remains to be 
seen. Love says results so far “have 
been very encouraging.” But it takes 
about three years to complete potline 
tests. According to Love, Norton’s 
new refractory “has been in the hands 
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of the aluminum industry for about 
nine months.” Carborundum has had 
conventional nitride-bonded silicon 
carbide in plant test somewhat longer. 

A point to be settled: how Nor- 
ton’s “complex” nitride bond will af- 
fect the performance of silicon ni- 
tride, the key to silicon carbide’s life 
in molten cryolite. (In addition to 
oxide-bonded silicon carbide, pure 
silicon carbide has been tried in cryo- 
lite and was damaged by the latter.) 
But if the complex nitride bond holds 
up well, it may be a major factor 
pushing silicon carbide’s use by alum- 
inum producers. Kaiser Aluminum, 
for example, pointed out over a year 
ago that the cost of silicon carbide 
was the biggest obstacle. 

Changing Cell Design: Silicon car- 
bide sidewalls may be only a fore- 
runner of more important aluminum 
cell design changes. The cell’s carbon 
bottom, which is often more than 
15-in. thick, remains. The carbon, 
which has good electrical conductiv- 
ity, protects steel cathode bars or 
collector plates imbedded in it from 
the molten aluminum that is below 
the molten cryolite electrolyte. 

If titanium or zirconium diboride 
is used as cathode bars, silicon car- 
bide could be used for bottom linings 
also. Both of these diborides resist at- 
tack by molten aluminum and cryo- 
lite as long as they are protected 
from oxidation by air. Cell capacity 
would be increased and power savings 
would total about 15% (the extra 
voltage now needed to enable cur- 
rent to travel through the present 
carbon bottom). 

Norton, Carborundum and others* 
have carried out extensive develop- 
ment work to bring down the cost 
of diboride bar production. But the 
patent situation is clouded. British 
Aluminium holds British patents on 
titanium and zirconium diborides and 
carbides (the carbides are probably 
cheaper, but the diborides have better 
corrosion resistance). Kaiser had an 
exclusive license in this country, 
which reportedly has not been af- 
fected by Reynolds Metals’ purchase 
of British Aluminium. 

The British patent, however, is be- 
lieved to cover only certain forms 
of the cathode bars, doesn’t eliminate 
other titanium and zirconium diboride 
possibilities. 

Other Processes: A number of ma- 


* Union Carbide and a joint American Potash 
& Chemical-Firth Sterling venture. 
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jor aluminum companies have been 
working on new reduction processes. 
For example, Aluminium Ltd. has a 
new process (see p. 28) and Monte- 
catini has a continuous process, re- 
portedly held back by lack of suit- 
able construction materials. Whether 
silicon carbide will find a place in 
these processes remains to be seen. 
Nitride-bonded silicon carbide is al- 
ready finding its way into aluminum 
remelt operations in areas where wear 
is a major problem. 

Meanwhile, Norton is pushing re- 
search on complex shapes for its 
new refractory. Conventional nitride- 
bonded silicon carbide is now molded 
in pipe shapes, for example. But 
Norton estimates that similar shapes 
in the new material are at least six 
months away. The company is also 
working on a pump for molten metal 
transfer. (Silicon-carbide pumps for 
molten metal are already on the mar- 
ket; one is made by Metal Pumping 
Services, Inc., Cleveland.) 

Love points out that in piping, sili- 
con carbide would have to be classed 
as a fragile material. But because of 
its good thermal conductivity, it 
would probably be insulated, also 
have an outer loose metal casing, 
which would add to cost. Joints 
would have to be metal-clamped, in- 
clude a gasketing of alumina-silica 
fiber. The new refractory can be 
joined and cemented with a fine- 
grained silicon-carbide cement with 
aluminum-phosphate binder — the 
same type of cement that is used for 
conventional nitride-bonded _ silicon 
carbide. 

However, the new refractory is 
difficult to patch satisfactorily. (Nor- 
ton says it is working on patching 
materials, but is hopeful that the sili- 
con carbide’s good resistance to 
abrasion and corrosion will make the 
need for patching infrequent.) 

The material, like conventional ni- 
tride-bonded silicon carbide, can be 
used in oxidizing atmospheres to 800 
C, in reducing atmospheres above 
1675 C, which, along with its lower 
cost, should make it a useful high- 
temperature ceramic for the chemical 
process industries. Norton is now 
testing it in many chemicals, is par- 
ticularly interested in fluorides and 
chlorides. Aluminum making appears 
to have the edge in trial usage at 
the present, but other applications 
are certain to develop. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mechanical Equipment Checking. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. (1826 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14) and General 
Radio Co. (West Concord, Mass.) are 
out with two new devices for the 
checking of mechanical equipment. 

Stewart-Warner is offering its new 
Model 703 cradle-type electronic 
equipment balancer as a moderately 
priced unit for small plants and shops. 
The unit is portable, costs $3,040 
f.o.b. Denver, Colo., will balance 
work weighing up to 500 Ibs., 44-in. 
diameter, 412- to 55-in. between bear- 
ing surfaces. 

General Radio’s new stroboscopic 
tachometer measures the speed of ro- 
tating equipment, permits observation 
of the equipment in slow motion. The 
portable unit can be used for speeds 
from 110 to 25,000 rpm. The unit, 
designated Type 1531-A, costs $260 
f.o.b. West Concord, Mass. 

* 

Cylinder-Operated Valve: Cylinders 
on Everlasting Valve Co.’s valves (49 
Fisk St., Jersey City 5, N.J.) are now 
nose-mounted instead of _ pivot- 
mounted to save space on valves up 
to 1% in. Cylinders may be pneu- 
matically or hydraulically operated; 
valves are straight-through disc types. 

ae 

Heavy-Duty Pumps: Two- and 
three-stage centrifugal pumps for cor- 
rosive service with gritty, volatile 
fluids at high pressures are new offer- 
ings by Eastern Industries, Inc. (100 
Skiff St., Hamden 14, Conn.). Me- 
chanical seals will resist leakage under 
operating conditions from 28-in. Hg 
vacuum to 70-psi. pressure. Designs 
permit lubrication, cooling, flushing 
and quenching. Capacities: to 10 gpm. 

a 

Moisture Monitor: Weighing & 
Control Components, Inc. (538 East 
County Line Road, Hatboro, Pa.) is 
marketing a new dewpoint recorder 
that continuously measures moisture 
content of gases by determining the 
temperature at which vapor begins to 
condense. The unit has a photoelectric 
null system that measures the size of 
the dew spot formed on a metallic 
mirror. Size of the dew spot is main- 
tained by heat to the mirror; tempera- 
ture of the mirror can be translated 
into moisture content of gas. Electric 
or pneumatic controls are available 
for the unit. 








Sess ower 


The Wyandotte 
Sales meeting that 
turned into an... 
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rele 


E EQUIPPED our meeting room 
with pushbutton scoring devices 
... gathered our sales force... 
fired fifty searching questions on the character- 
istics and uses of Wyandotte products . . . and 
found to no one’s surprise that Wyandotte 
salesmen are up on the fine points of oxide 


products. 
This is as it should be. We believe that a 
producer of oxides must be sure that his left 


hand knows what his right is doing. The lines 


between lab and field must be kept open. They 


are, at Wyandotte. And this is why our 
approach to oxide chemistry is both purposeful 
and productive. 

Over the past seventeen years, we have 
applied our experience in oxide chemistry to 


many problems .. . and have scored successes 
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in many fields. Our Pluronic® polyols were the 
first block-polymers to be used commercially 
as nonionic surface-active agents. Our Plura- 
cole polypropylene glycols were among the 
first commercially acceptable polyethers for 
urethane foams. We pioneered in the develop- 
ment of ethylene oxide as a monopropellant 
for guided missile hardware. We have developed 
antifoams and rust inhibitors for antifreeze, 
and a new polyol for controlling the viscosity 
of nonflammable hydraulic fluids. These are 
but a few of our achievements. There are 


others .. . and more are coming. 


If you have a problem that oxide chemistry 
might solve... get in touch with your Wyan- 
dotte representative. He knows alkylene oxides. 
He may have the answer for you... or start a 


search for it in our laboratories. 





One of the major uses of propylene oxide is 
as a raw material for oil demulsifying agents. 
[} True [() False 


A 10,000-gallon tank car of ethylene oxide may 
be unloaded in [] 7-9 hours. [] 4-6 hours. 


Ethylene oxide is an excellent stabilizing agent 
and fumigant. [} True [) False 


The Pluronic Grid is more useful to purchasing 
agents than to chemists. [] True [] False 


The chances are that Pluronic L62 is a better 

grade to use in machine-dishwashing com- 
pounds than Pluronic L64, 

[] False 

Pluronic polyols can best be dissolved by 

pouring slowly into hot water while mixing. 

(] True [) False 


Pluronic L61 is an effective antifoam in anti- 
freeze. []} True [ False 


When Pluronic L62 is used in a paper-coating 
formulation as a stabilizer for the starch-latex 
binder, it also decreases the viscosity of the 
coating colors. [} True { False 


The word Pluracol is an industry term mean- 
ing multi-hydroxyl group. 

[] True [( False 
In the Pluracol nomenclature, numbers used 
indicate the viscosity of various grades. 

[] True [) False 


All members of the Pluracol E series of 
polyethylene glycols are liquids. 


(] True {( False 


With increasing molecular weight, members of 
the Pluracol P series of polypropylene glycols 
become less water soluble. 


[] True [) False 


~ 
- 


Water content of urethane polyols is unimpor- 
tant in the production of urethane foams. 


11 True (1 False 


Polyethers for one-shot urethane foams created 
a lot of interest initially, but are now dying out. 


[) True [) False 


Pluracol polyethers prepared by propylene 
oxide condensation terminate, usually, in 
primary hydroxyl groups. 


[] True [( False 


Pluracol TP triols for urethanes are prepared 
from trimethylolpropane extended by propy- 
lene oxide addition. [] True ( False 


Pluracol polyethers used in urethane appli- 
cations are solids. [] True [() False 


ie ae 








Check 


your answers 
on 


the following 
page. _ 
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QUIZ US ON THESE OXIDE PRODUCTS: 





DHP-MP Pluracol E (polyethylene glycols) 


[1,4-bis-(2-hydroxypropy))- Pluracol P (polypropylene glycols) 
2-methylpiperazine] Pluracol TP Triols 


Dichloroethyl Ether Pluronic Polyols 


Dichloroisopropyl Ether Tetronice Polyols 


Quadrole 


Ethylene Dichloride [IN,N,N’N’-tetrakis (2-hydroxypropyl) 
ethylenediamine] 


Diethylene Glycol 


Ethylene Glycol 
Ethylene Oxide Propylene Oxide 


Monolenes Propylene Dichloride 


[N-(2-hydroxypropyl) 
ethylenediamine] 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PRECEDING PAGE 


1. True. 2. 4 to 6 hours. 3. True. 4. False. (Our Pluronic Grid 
presents in graphic form the property trends for this series of 
block-polymers . . . shows which grades are likely candidates for 
specific functions. It minimizes random chemical evaluation and 
therefore is useful to both chemists and purchasing agents.) 
5. True. (This is the type of information the Pluronic Grid shows 
at a glance.) 6. False. The Pluronics are more soluble in cold water. 
7. True. 8. True. 9. False. Pluracol is the registered name for 
Wyandotte’s polyoxyalkylene glycols. 10. False. All Pluracol 
grades are identified by numbers which indicate average molecular 
weights. 11. False. There are four liquid, and six solid grades in 
the series. 12. True. 13. False. 14. False. 15. False. Secondary 
hydroxyl groups predominate as a result of propylene oxide addi- 
tion. 16. True. 17. False. Excluding possible minor exceptions, 


the polyethers used are liquids. 
TRUE . . . Wyandotte knows a lot about alkylene oxides. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 
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Three petrochemical news reports last week focus attention on 
the battle shaping up over which of three products—petronaphthalene, 
coal-tar naphthalene or o-xylene—will fill the raw material needs of phthalic 
anhydride. At stake: a giant market, a result of the surging, worldwide 
demand for phthalic. These events took place last week: 





¢ Plans to increase o-xylene capacity by 28 million lbs./year 
were unveiled by Enjay Chemical Co., Division of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. The present 44 million Ibs./year unit at Humble’s Baytown, Tex. plant 
will be boosted to 72 million Ibs./year by the end of the year. Moreover, 
the company points out that this operation could be readily expanded to 
165 million Ibs./year if necessary. 


* Start of construction on Ashland Oil’s 75 million Ibs./year 
petronaphthalene unit at Catlettsburg, Ky. got underway. Ashland expects 
to be in operation about Feb. ’61. This is the first of three U.S. petro- 


naphthalene projects scheduled for construction this year (CW, June 25, 
p. 95). 


¢ Sun Oil Co., another potential petronaphthalene producer, 
awarded the engineering and construction contract for its 100 million 
Ibs./year unit to M. W. Kellogg Co. The plant will be located in Toledo, 
O. Meanwhile, Collier-Tidewater has plans for a 50 million lbs./year plant 
to be located at Tidewater’s refinery in Wilmington, Del. Both Sun and 
Collier-Tidewater’s plants are slated for completion near the end of next 
year. 


¢ Major raw material for phthalic anhydride manufacture in 
the U.S. is by-product coal-tar naphthalene, which is subject to wide fluc- 
tuations in output due to its dependence on steel production. Petronaphtha- 
lene producers, aim to become a major second source and level out the 
supply picture. They also expect to share in growing worldwide demands 
for this chemical. However, if total announced petronaphthalene capacity 
of 225 million Ibs./year is installed, there will be a glut of naphthalene 
in the U.S. market, by 62, unless most of it is exported. 





Complicating the situation is o-xylene’s growing role in this 
drama. Although Amoco currently has the only U.S. plant to make 
phthalic from o-xylene, several foreign phthalic producers, caught by the 
naphthalene shortage, have turned to this route. Actually this is one of the 
reasons behind Enjay’s and other recently reported ventures, into this 
petrochemical. 





Italy and Japan are the two largest customers for U.S. o-xylene 
output. And several other countries are reported to be studying the process. 
Last year several U.S. firms, caught short of naphthalene, by the steel 
strike, tried o-xylene in their units but found it rough on equipment, gave 
poor yields resulting in higher priced phthalic. But xylene suppliers counter 
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that proper equipment is necessary to give economical results, point to 
Italy and Japan as good examples. It’s estimated that about 75% of the 
phthalic produced in these countries use o-xylene as a raw material. This 
has stimulated new interest in this country to develop a more economical 
process, and several phthalic producers are now working on the problem. 


But not all overseas producers will go along with the o-xylene 
route. CW learns that one of the large coal-tar naphthalene producers in 
Germany is now studying the different processes to make petronaphthalene, 
will definitely go ahead with a 100 million Ibs./year unit shortly. 


Another side to the problem is isophthalic acid, made from meta- 
xylene. Last year’s shortage of phthalic enabled Oronite, only U.S. pro- 
ducer of the chemical, to win some of phthalic’s markets. Oronite is re- 
portedly considering expanding its esophthalic unit. 





What’s the outlook for each of these chemicals in future phthalic 
markets? Of course the biggest factor will be economics, i.e. which process 
will yield lowest cost phthalic. Since coal-tar naphthalene is a by-product, 
and since most producers now have equipment to handle this product, 
this route will probably be the cheapest. It’s probable that most of the 
coal-tar naphthalene produced will continue to be consumed by domestic 
phthalic makers. 





Petro-naphthalene should be considered the second source of 
supply for naphthalene in this country, since the o-xylene route has not yet 
proved itself economically. O-xylene could move into the second slot if 
some big technical advances are made. But, no such developments have 
ocurred in the U.S., and foreign producers are keeping their processes, 
yields and other data under strict secrecy. 


Foreign o-xylene sources, although small, have started to spring 
up. Antar in France is building a 20 million lbs./year unit, due onstream 
next year. And Mobil is reported interested in building a plant in Italy. 
These developments, against a background of U.S. capacity, which will 
approach 400 million lbs./year, portend an overcapacity of o-xylene in 
the U.S., in ’61. This could lead to more pressure by xylene producers to 
break into U.S. phthalic markets. 


Clearly, the entire situation is in a ferment. And, any forecast 
of the outcome would be premature. But, one thing appears certain, the 
naphthalene-phthalic market will pose some knotty problems during the 
next few years. 


Chalk up another new gas processing unit. The $3.9-million 
New Rayne Field, Tex., gas processing plant of La Gloria Oil and Gas Co. 
(subsidiary of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. of Houston) is now in 
operation, has a capacity of 15,000 bbls./day of liquefied petroleum gas. 
Output will be sent to nearby processing plants for fractionation into pro- 
pane, butane and natural gas. 
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ADSORPTION KNOW-HOW! 
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PITTSBURGH'S got it... and it’s 
available to you! 
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CORROSION COSTS 
= THE MARINE INDUSTRY 
$400 MILLION ANNUALLY! 


Three 


experienced 
chemical 


operations... 





...Now You Can Control 97% of All your 
Marine Corrosion Problems with this Proven 
PITT CHEM’ Coating System! 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


PITT CHEM TARSET® pitt cwem TARMASTIC® 
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Now combined in one, progressive, service-conscious 
organization— Pittsburgh Chemical Company 


What’s your toughest processing problem? Maintaining 
more uniform quality standards? Economical removal 
of impurities from a liquid stream? Or licking an “im- 
possible” corrosion condition in your plant? 

You can get shirt-sleeve assistance on all three of 
these problems, and many more, from one experienced 
source, Pittsburgh Chemical Company, an autono- 
mously operating subsidiary which combines the former 
Industrial Chemicals, Activated Carbon and Protective 
Coatings Divisions of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company. 

Problem-solving is the principal business of Pitts- 
burgh Chemical Company. It’s a basic service that helps 
our customers grow . . . and, therefore, helps us grow. 
Working as an experienced team, Pittsburgh Chemical’s 
1750 


sales, research and technical service people welcome the 
chance to tackle your most challenging problems... to 
help you reduce costs, improve production or increase 
profits. 

Write, wire or phone us by our new name— Pittsburgh 
Chemical Co.—and watch things happen .. . for you! 


& PITTSBURGH 
(@) CHEMICAL CO. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Regional Sales Offices: Pittsburgh * New York « Nashville « Chicago '+ Houston » Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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© ABUNDANT 
STORAGE 


© FLEXIBLE AND 
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MENTS SCRUP- 


Vast reserves of finished products stored in exten- 


@ FRIENDLY, HELP- 


sive tank facilities are immediately available to 
FUL ATTENTION 


meet any regular or emergency requirement 


promptly and easily regardless of market con- 


ditions. As West End increases production to 
EVERY INQUIRY 


Wowever you view 
your needs, you will 
find in West End a 
unique coordination of 
specialized services, 
extensive production 
facilities and product 
excellence essential 
to the prompt, effi- 
cient handling of indi- 
E vidual requirements 


Stauffer 


= 1885 
Ww > 


serve an ever-expanding market for its prod- 
ucts, storage facilities are constantly being 


enlarged to maintain the abundant level 
of chemicals in reserve. 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY « DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


636 CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF, * PLANT; WESTEND, CALIF, 
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Agta— 

Back in Force 
on U.S. Photo 
Shelf 


Wanted: plant site to build photo- 
graphic processing lab. Buyer: 
Europe’s biggest manufacturer of 
photographic goods. Purpose: to give 
Eastman Kodak, Ansco, and other 
domestic and foreign companies a 
better run for their money in the 
$2.3-billion U.S. photo market. 

That, in brief, is the gist of the 
current corporate planning of Agfa, 
subsidiary of Germany’s Farbenfab- 
riken Bayer, which re-entered the 
U.S. photo arena in °57 after a 15- 
year hiatus. Once the company has 
found a suitable location for its pro- 
posed reversal-film developing lab — 
proper water supply and waste dis- 
posal are main considerations — it 
will be able to introduce its Agfa- 
color CT-18. This product, a reversal 
film (like Kodachrome) makes posi- 
tive color transparencies, will give the 
German company a high card with 
which to bid for the color film-dom- 
inated amateur film market here. 

No Stranger: The film (ASA 50), 
faster than best-selling U.S. color 
types, and with improved color tones, 
is plainly essential to Agfa’s regain- 
ing the strength here it once had. 
Back in ’27, Agfa, through its pur- 
chase of Ansco (now a division of 
General Aniline Film Corp.), had 
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SPECIALTIES 





3 big U. S. Imports from W. Germany: 


reasons why sida _ ial 
chemicals $64,225 $236,963 
Roll film $259,111 $551 


hs: M I S S I S S I PPI LI M E Cameras $11,510,294 $2,449,956 
CTS made its Agfa-Ansco films common 
LIME PRODU items in photo stores. Then World 

and War II put an end to distribution here, 
as the government seized Agfa. The 
rights to both tradenames—Agfa and 


Ansco—were turned over to General 
have earned a guia 


Aniline & Film (also seized, but now 
national market run as a U.S. firm, with some stock 

still government-held), which declined 
Limestone deposits to use the Agfa name. In °57, Agfa 
of unequalled purity asked for—and got—its tradename 
back from GAF, and started to re- 
build itself here. 

Agfa is considerably pleased with 
its progress in the three years since 
it reclaimed its tradename. Indicative 
of its progress: Willoughby’s Camera 
Stores, one of New York City’s big- 
gest photo dealers, reports Agfa prod- 
ucts are doing nicely, terms them 
“well accepted by the American 
public.” 





a 


‘3 ve The company’s operation now re- 


b eb eted quires two sales offices: the main one 
Sivict conten! of etatng Strategic waterways location is in New York, while its Glendale, 


d processin hyp 
ee Calif., office handles Western sales. 


Two warehouses are in New York, 
one in Glendale. Some 20 sales rep- 
If you have need for lime for any purpose, resentatives operate in major cities, 
‘ ; ; sa and it has tied in with Perfect Photo, 
keep these facts in mind: Inc. (Philadelphia) for color proc- 
Mississippi Lime Company's entire limestone deposits essing work. 

have a natural purity and uniformity unequalled in such Agfa’s staff here now numbers 
quantity anywhere. The entire formation tests 99% pure about 100 people. This breaks down 
calcium carbonate. into 70 or so employees in New York, 


Strict control of mining and processing guards this “A be Glendale, = 20 seg 
nature-endowed purity. As a result, “Mississippi” is - woscuge se i ot sales is @ 
specified wherever there is demand for the highest ype = rg Fe or 
quality lime and lime products. Plo ag weenie nigga “4 

j p its roster of fran 
To these advantages, add our strategic location in the chised Agfa dealers to a total of 


heart of America. Immediate shipment of your order, 1,600. Today there are about 11,000 
large or small, can be made by barge, by rail or by truck. photo dealers in the U.S. but this 
This often saves you time and money. includes, in addition to retail photo 
y ) p 
Our technicians are always available for consultation. stores, photo departments in drug 
stores, supermarkets, etc. So far, Agfa 
has restricted its franchises to photo- 
graphic supplies stores. 


Worldwide, the Germz y 

MISSISSIPPI LIME COMPANY | markets about 4,000 products. The 
Cee reer esreseeeseseesesesseeee eeoeeseeseseeeee entire line is not offered in the U.S. 
ALTON ILLINOIS However, the number to hit our photo 


counters is on the upswing. During 
its first two years in business here, 
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PICK YOUR IMPELLER, PICK YOUR PUMP 


Of course, you never bought an impeller 
and then bought the pump later. But “pick 
your impeller, pick your pump’ is one way 
of suggesting you put performance before 
standardization. 

Sure, we can give you pumps from a 
complete standardized line. We can, for 
example, show you how four basic frames 
are used in six different pump types and 
127 different models. And we can show 
you one bearing that spins in 51 different 
sizes, or one shaft that turns in 39 sizes. 
So far as we know, there’s no more stand- 
ardized line of centrifugal pumps than this. 

But we can’t help reminding you that 
the day-to-day economy of any pump lies 
in its operating efficiency plus how close 
it comes to meeting your exact performance 


requirements. Only after these conditions 
are met does a minimum number of parts 
lying in your storeroom really count. 

So, to you it’s most important that this 
line of Worthington SESC pumps con- 
tains more (not less) different types of im- 
pellers than any other line. It contains 
open, closed and semi-open impellers. 
Each is available in five different materials 
to handle abrasive or corrosive materials, 
water or slurries. In fact, because of the 
extensive impeller selection, this line offers 
a ‘customerized’ pump selection meeting 
more specific performance requirements 
than any other line. 

But don’t take our word for it. Take a 
look at the SESC pump line. You'll see it’s 
standardized to the nth degree in ratings 


up to 3000 gpm and 550 ft. heads. But 
there are more impellers to choose from 
... thus you can buy a custom built pump 
at standard prices. 

For the name of your nearest Worthing- 
ton distributor consult the Yellow Pages 
or write Worthington Corporation, Section 
20-18, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 





AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


TBP 


(Tributyl Phosphate) 


e Tanktrucks 
a e Drums 


IMPORTANT USES: 
ANTI-FOAM AGENT 


TBP is one of the most efficent chemi- 
cals for preventing undesirable foam- 
ing in- 


THE * 





Manufacturing Process 
Can Filling Operation 


2. 
3. Final Application 
1 


. Synthetic Resin Emulsions 
(paints, etc.) 

. Paper Coating Compounds 

. Adhesives 

. Inks 

. Textile Sizings 

. Detergent Solutions 

. Many Other Systems 


WITH * 


OF 


Low Cost (in one application as 
little as one-drop in a one-pint 
can before filling with a resin 
emulsion gave 20% more cans 
per minute than before.) 

2. Practically no residual odor. 


SOLVENT METAL EXTRACTION 


TBP is widely used for the solvent ex- 
traction of certain metals and rare 
earths. At present, in this field, the 
largest use is associated with the 
atomic energy processes both in the 
initial preparation of the ores and the 
recovery of spent reactor fuels. Our 
TBP meets the AEC specifications. 


OTHER USES 


A high boiling solvent for most natural 
gums and synthetic resins for litho- 
graphic inks, etc. TBP is a recom- 
mended solvent with excellent blend- 
ing power for preparing concentrates 
of 2-4D acid. 











TBP is non-corrosive, non-flammable, with a 
pour point of <—80°C. and a vapor pressure 
of only 7.3 mm. Hg at 150°C. These properties 
suggest its use as a functional fluid for a va- 
riety of applications: such as a heat transfer 
medium. 

MAY WE SUGGEST you also investigate 
KP-140 (tributoxyethy!l phosphate) as an anti- 
foam agent. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals & Piastics 
Division 





161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Dept. CW 
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it sold cameras, equipment, black 
and white film, and paper, plus Copy- 
rapid paper for office copying ma- 
chines. Since then photochemicals, 
color film and paper, photo acces- 
sories, movie projectors, and mag- 
netic tape have been added. 

On a world basis, Agfa claims to 
be the second biggest producer of 
photographic merchandise in the 
world, but it has yet to offer real 
competition in the U.S. market. Other 
foreign photo companies selling here 
have a substantial head start. Gevaert, 
a Belgian firm, claims to be the lead- 
ing European maker of photosensi- 
tive materials (it does not make 
equipment) and has big markets in 
the U.S. Another with more U.S. 
sales than Agfa is Britain’s Ilford. 

In terms of total photographic im- 
ports—including both sensitive ma- 
terial and equipment—West Germany 
exports nearly twice as much to the 
U.S. as any other foreign country. 
Last year it sent $24 million worth, 
after which came Belgium with $14 
million and Japan with $10 million. 
(But some $11.5 million worth of cam- 
eras were imported from West Ger- 
many alone last year.) 

So far, Agfa’s cameras have been 
its most successful item here. Its fully 
automatic Optima (retail price, 
$89.95) was introduced in the U.S. 
about a year ago and, according to 
Agfa, has chalked up significant 
sales. But it is clear that Agta wants 
to restore films to its prominent place 
in the profits picture. 

Indicative of Agfa’s new push is its 
expanded advertising program. Until 
last year, advertising was mostly lim- 
ited to trade magazines and photo 
tan publications. With the debut of 
the Optima camera last year, it placed 
ads with consumer magazines, local 
radio and newspapers. In addition, 
the company has its eye on television 
—when its number of dealers grows 
larger. 

A Few Thorns: The problems en- 
countered in cracking the American 
market have been many, admits Agfa. 
A major one has been to re-educate 
U.S. shutter bugs as to who Agfa is. 
It finds that the older generation re- 
members Agfa from prewar days, 
but the age group from 15-40, who 
wield most of the buying power in 
the photo market, generally have 
never heard of it. 

Another problem—now overcome 


SELF-EMULSIFIABLE 


SPERM 
ESTER 


W:-G°S ““HYWAX-122’" FORMS 
STABLE EMULSIONS WITH WATER 


SELF-EMULSIFIABLE “HYWAX-122” forms 
permanent emulsions containing as much 
as 95% water in neutral, acid or alka- 
line solutions. Stable emulsions are easily 
formed by adding warm water to the 
melted wax and agitating. 

“HYWAX-122” forms a white, creamy [o- 
tion, without odor or separation, even after 
Standing for weeks. With 50% water, 
creamy paste is formed, which may he 
diluted later. 

“HYWAX-122” is composed of alcohol 
esters of myristic, palmitic and stearic acids 
with a chemically-bound emulsifier. Light 
color, heat stable, free of odor, with 120°F 
melting point. Won't oxidize nor turn rancid. 

Data sheet, prices and samples on request. 








HYWAX-122'' make 


WERNER G. 


SMITH, INC. 


1730 TRAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Phone: TOwer 1-3676 








aes 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
CALENDERED 
VINYL FILM 


Plant near Philadelphia calen- 
dering lightweight vinyl plastic 
film seeks top-flight production 
manager to supervise all opera- 
tions. Must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced with all phases of vi- 
nyl film production and formu- 
lation. Top salary. Write full 


particulars, in confidence. 


P4930 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div., 
P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


SS. — ——S_— _  S= LVDS SS SSSSSS|_ OSS 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO READERS MOT SUBSCRIBING 
TO CHEMICAL WEEK NOW 


You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
CHEMICAL WEEK BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ISSUE received by CHEMICAL WEEK 
subscribers each year as part of service. 
Well, the 1961 edition of this 750-page 
volume is just about ready to go to press 
and will be mailed to current subscribers 
on September 24th. 


Now, sure enough, as soon as this issue 
appears, we'll get a virtual avalanche of 
requests from non-subscribers desiring 
to purchase a copy. Jt happens every time 
this unique buying aid comes out. 


Much as we dislike having to turn down 
such requests, we must explain that the 
BUYERS’ GUIDE is distributed to 
CHEMICAL WEEK subscribers only 
and is not available for sale at any price 
today. 


So, if you would like a copy and are not 
currently a subscriber, why not avoid 
disappointment by entering your sub- 
scription to CHEMICAL WEEK now. 
All you need do is fill in the attached 
order card which entitles you to receive 
the 1961 BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE, as 
well as the next 156 weekly issues of 
CHEMICAL WEEK for only $5 (or 52 
issues for $3, if you prefer). 


But you must burry if you wish to start 
service with this issue, since our print 
orders are naturally made up in advance, 
and the high cost of this volume pre- 
cludes our running a large surplus. 


The 1961 BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE ac- 
tually contains 10 up-to-the-minute di- 
rectories in one huge volume. . . over 
9,000 items of chemicals, equipment, raw 
materials and services . . . listed by prod- 
uct, company and trade name — more 
than 170,000 listings in all. Within these 
pages are all the answers to your source 
of supply questions. 


Since you are now reading this copy of 
CHEMICAL WEEK, you already know 
what a top-notch bargain this weekly 
magazine is by itself (little more than 
3¢ per issue at the three year rate). We 
don’t see how you can pass up the chance 
of having your own copy—fresh, fully- 
intact and “when you want it’—de- 
livered every week of the year to your 
home or office—at such insignificant cost 
to you. 


No need to enclose any payment now. 
To start service promptly, simply com- 
plete order card and drop it in the mail 
today. 





CHEMICAL WEEK 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. + 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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FLUIDICS* ar work 


Glasteel Tanks 


This agitated tank is 35 feet high, weighs 10 
tons and has a capacity of 17,000 gallons. 
The construction is Pfaudler® Glasteel— 
glass inside, for corrosion resistance; steel 
outside, for strength. It costs less than you 
would pay for a stainless tank of equal 
capacity. 
You name the size. Admittedly, tanks like 
this are not standard items. Yet, we can and 
will deliver Glasteel in vessels sized and de- 
signed to fit your needs. 

For example, we recently supplied a 7,150- 
gallon reactor for processing monochloracetic 
acid and alcohol at 158° F., with jacket de- 
signed for 25 psi pressure at 350° F. 

Then there are the really big 35,000- 
gallon Glasteel storage tanks, a very common 
sight on our production lines. 

It takes special skills and facilities in fabri- 

cation to make such vessels. We welcome 
BIG ones. And, again, with Glasteel, big 
size actually means prices smaller than you 
pay for many other materials of construction. 
Protects purity. The 17,000-gallon tank pic- 
tured will be used by The Borden Chemical 
Company for PVC production. Glasteel has 
become the industry standard for polymeri- 
zation equipment, since it won't contaminate 
or discolor any of the materials used or pro- 
duced. Nor will it act as a catalyst. This 
equipment is flexible, too, and can be 
changed from one polymer to another in 
tune with market trends. 
Reduced down time. The surface of Glasteel 
is abrasion-resistant and smoother than the 
most highly polished metals. Very little ad- 
heres to it. What does you can quickly wash 
away between batches. Result: more output 
of product per day than with other materials. 
Facts for your files. Bulletin 932 covers 
Pfaudler Polymerizers. Bulletin 975 details 
the economies of and _ specifications for 
Glasteel Storage. We'd be happy to send 
copies or answer questions about BIG 
Glasteel tanks. Write to the address shown 
on the facing page. 
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Hardly a “puff” in the 
(ClO2) package 


“Puffs,” frequently caused by rust con- 
tamination of sodium chlorate, once 
were accepted as an inevitable problem 
in generating chlorine dioxide. 

But no longer—not since Pfaudler 
Glasteel has found increasing use in this 
field. Take, for example, the complete 
Pfaudler plant at Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company Ltd., Chandler, Quebec. On 
stream since November 1959, this fa- 
cility has experienced only two “puffs.” 
So saleteisitlay is this record, that the 
installation has been dubbed the “puff- 
less wonder.” 

The picture shows you part of the 
equipment that has made this kind of 
performance possible at Gaspesia—Glas- 
teel primary and secondary generators 
and stripping column, interconnected 
with F-C Glasteel pipe. Elsewhere in 
the plant you'll find scrubber and ab- 
sorption columns; storage for chlorate, 
chlorine dioxide, and raw material 
feeds; centrifugal pumps; and valves— 
all of Glasteel construction. 

What it adds up to is an integrated 
facility that not only keeps “puffs” 
down, but also solves all of the severe 
corrosion problems encountered in the 
making and storing of chlorine dioxide. 

Forty other progressive pulp mills are 
also making good use of Pfaudler Glas- 
teel equipment. In every case _ it’s 
shown itself to be the most economical 
material available in terms of initial 


cost, maintenance, and service life. 

We offer not only equipment, but 
design, complete engineering, procure- 
ment and installation. We would be 


happy to work with you or your en- 
gineering firm on ClO, generating 
systems. Write to the address shown on 
this page for additional information. 





Cut to order... 
F-C Glasteel pipe? 


Immediate delivery is what you can get 
when you need odd-size lengths of a 
corrosion-resistant, high-integrity, lined 
pipe in lengths to 10 feet. That’s the 
availability story on F-C pipe when or- 
dered to size from our factory. 

The F-C means “field cut.” So you 
can also do it in your plant with almost 
any standard dry-abrasive cutoff wheel. 
Then it’s a simple matter of threading, 
fire-polishing (with a small portable 
furnace available from us) and finish- 
ing with a belt sander. This pipe is 
rated at 150 psi and comes in 1%, 2 
and 3-inch diameters. 


?Patent applied for 


Have this new FLUIDICS Buyer’s 
Guide where you can refer to it often 


It’s set up to give you the range of 
equipment and services available under 


the FLUIDICS program from our 
Pfaudler and Permutit divisions. 

From Pfaudler, for example, are the 
following: corrosioneering, reactions, 
distillation, evaporation, drying-blend- 
ing, centrifuging, heat transfer, filling, 
storage, agitation, valving and piping. 
Design and engineering services for 
complete plants or unit operations are 
also discussed. 

The Permutit Division sections cover 
water treatment, ion exchange, gas 
analysis and control, flow rate (meter- 
ing and control), and waste treatment. 

In each section you'll find summaries 
of specifications along with illustrations 
of the equipment described. Ask for 
Bulletin 992. 





Address all inquiries to our Pfaudler 
Division, Dept. CW-80, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. 


PFAUDLER PERMUTIT inc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS...the science of fluid processes 








*FLUIDICS is the Pfaudler Permutit 
program that integrates knowledge, 
equipment and experience in solving 
oniiten involving fluids. 
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FLAME PHOTOMETRY 


Just Published. Provides 
thorough coverage of the 
theoretical principles and 
practical procedures of 
flame photometry. Covers 
atomization, the composi- 
tion and temperature of 
flames, excitation of me- 
tallic spectra, and the use 
of organic solvents—plus 
discussions of apparatus, 
interferences, evaluation 
methods, optimal work- 
ing conditions, and ab- 
sorption flame photome- 
try. By John A. Dean, 
Univ. of Tenn. 368 pp., 82 
illus., $11.50 














PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY 


Here is a modern treatment of the 
principles underlying virtually all 
fields of chemistry. It integrates 
explanations of principles with ex- 
amples of applications and discusses 
properties of solids, liquids, and 
gases; chemical bonding; inorganic 
and organic chemistry; and more. 
Emphasizes those principles with 
widest applications, and provides 
essential background for current 
work in the field. By L. A. Hiller, Jr., 
Univ. of Illinois; and Rolfe Herber, 
Rutgers Univ. 722 pp., 152 il'us., 
$7.75 














CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
OF PETROLEUM 


Completely covers the chemistry 
of petroleum and the modern 
methods, standards, and practices of 
distillation and refining. Discusses 
chemical constituents of petroleum, 
physical properties and common 
characteristics of the various types, 
origins, production processes, uses, 
by-products, and products. By Wil- 
liam A. Gruse, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research (Retired), and 
Donald R. Stevens, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research. 3rd Ed., 800 
pp., 62 illus., $15.00. 














Just Published 


PROFESSIONAL 
NGINEER’S QUESTIONS 


EXAMINATION AND 
Gives 600 questions eeip ANSWERS 


complete answers to hel 

engineers pass state Meonee examinations. 
Covers mechanical, electrical, civil, and 
chemical engineering, and includes engi- 
neering economics and land surveying. 
Questions now reflect latest exam trends 
— suitable for all states. Author has 
worked on New Jersey exam preparation 
for 19 years. By William S. La Londe. 
615 pp., 273 ‘illus., $7.50. 





fro SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE -—— 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., ae CN-8-6 
327 W. 4ist St.. N. Y. C. 
Send me book(s) checked <l for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege.) 

-} Dean—Flame Photometry, $11.50 

Hiller & Herber—Prin. of Chem., $7.75 
}] Gruse & Stevens—Chem. Tech. of Petroleum, 


15.00 
) La Londe—Prof. Eng. Exam. Ques. & Ans., $7.50 


(Print) 
Name 


Address 


Position 


For a price and terms outside U.S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l, NYC. 


Disses sallaleh iivinalsiciin ps clnitenaviistaiin temns siastigialia aia 


CN-8-6 | 
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SPECIALTIES 


—was that U.S. photo processing 
equipment was not set up to handle 
Agfa film. It has since brought over 
its own equipment, feels its service 
has improved considerably, but will, 
of course, have the problems attendant 
upon its introduction of CT-18. 

Back Home: In Germany, the 
strides made by Bayer’s wholly owned 
subsidiary have become more dra- 
matic in the past few years. Although 
Bayer: is loath to reveal any precise 
sales figures for its Agfa plants — 
photochemicals, paper, and magnetic 
tape are made in Leverkusen, cam- 
eras, lenses and lightmeters in Munich 
—an estimated 15% of Bayer’s total 
sales of $583 million in °59 probably 
stem from Agfa. 

More than 10,000 of Bayer’s 55,000 
employees work for Agfa. 

Bayer’s investments in its Agfa sub- 
sidiary have tended to be heavy since 

New film plants in Leverkusen, 
labs and production facilities in 
Munich, and a network of special 
plants for developing reversal color 
film in various foreign countries, such 
as India, have required outlays of 
$5-6 million/year. Expansion will 
continue in 60, as the company adds 
290,000 sq. ft. to its Munich camera 
plant. 

General expansion for Bayer abroad 
is continually intensifying. In Toronto, 
it has founded a $50-million basic 
capital financing company, Bayer For- 
eign Investments Ltd. (Bayforin), 
which presently manages its 73 sub- 
sidiaries in the U.S. (including photo 
affiliates), Latin America, Africa and 
Western Europe. Some 45 of these 
subsidiaries are merely sales organiza- 
tions; 16 also have production facili- 
ties. 

Catching Up: Agfa, once part of 
I. G. Farben, Germany’s prewar 
chemical giant, is judged the biggest 
of Germany’s 20-odd photochemical 
companies today, and on a world basis 
is second to U.S.-based Kodak. This 
is somewhat misleading, however, 
since the gap between first and 
second place in this particular race 
is sizable. 

Now, in trying to strengthen its 
U.S. position, Agfa faces well en- 
trenched U.S. and foreign firms. It 
has a way to go before it catches up 
with either, but its strength should 
not be sold short. Chances are it is 
just getting into position for a really 
big drive. 


America’s Largest Continuous Producer of 


ALUMINUM 
ISOPROPYLATE 


CHLORO ALUMINUM DIISOPROPOXIDE 

ALUMINUM MONO-SEC-BUTOXIDE DIISOPROPOXIDE 
Dependable Deliveries 

from a Dependable Supplier 


ATTEM 
EMICALS 


ii Sere 
Chattanooga 9, Tennessee 
Address Inquiries to 


F. L. BODMAN COMPANY 
101 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 











) A 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


to acquire 


LABORATORY 


AND PILOT PLANT 


Convenient Long Island loca- 

tion. Ideally suited for many 

types of research and educa- 
tional purposes. 


49 LABORATORIES + 3 PILOT 
PLANTS + CONFERENCE ROOMS 
LIBRARY -- OFFICES + CAFETERIA 
MODERN POWER PLANT 
REFRIGERATING & AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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Owner's plan provides for a 

full commission to the recog- 

nized broker, payable if and 
when title closes. 


DETAILED INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


Acting as consultants 


BERNARD P. DAY, Pres. J/NC. 


7 DEY ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
DIGBY 9-2000 
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for 

Improved Production 
of esters, 
amides, 
ketones, 
peroxides, 
ureides 

and many other 
acid derivatives. 
Available 
carload, 


less carload. % 














Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoy! Chloride 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproy! Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl Chloride 
Decanoyl Chloride 


Isobutyroyl Chloride 

Isovaleroyl Chloride 

Lauroyl Chloride 

Myristoyl Chloride 

Oleoy! Chloride 

Palmitoyl Chloride 

Pelargonyl Chloride 

Phenylacety] Chloride 

Propionyl Chloride 

Sebacoyl Chloride 

Stearoyl Chloride Sendé for new booklet 
and , 

others, made to order which describes our 


operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 





——— 


If you use... 





HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


And want... 


Top quality, personalized service, fast delivery 


it pays to callon... 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. * 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 


“SALES OFFICES: New York * Chicago * Philodelphia * Cleveland * Boston * San Francisco 
a8 


4 





Project 
Niele 


For multi-million dollar chemical and 
petro-chemical plant engineering 
and construction projects. Chemical 
engineer with 15 to 20 years experi- 
ence coordinating engineering and 
construction of chemical and petro- 
chemical plants. Essential that can- 
didates have record of successful 
accomplishment in meeting budgets 
and schedules, and in plant startups. 
Send complete resume of background 
and salary requirements in confi- 
dence to Personnel Manager, Vulcan- 
Cincinnati, Inc., Engineers and 
Constructors, 120 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

LDR 2 oo en AR AREER 
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Chemical Week 


is the only magazine 

edited exclusively for 
management men — 

at all levels 

and in all functions 

here in the 

Chemical Process Industries. 
Read it regularly 

to keep apace of your job... 
avertise in it often 

to keep ahead 


of your competition. 





SPECIALTIES 


Annual CSMA Contest 


Ground rules for the Chemical 


as) Specialties Manufacturers  Assn.’s 


ninth annual aerosol packaging 
awards contest are now set. 

This year, three new categories have 
been added to the design competition. 
Prompted by rising sales of these 
spray items, CSMA will give awards 
for automotive, horticultural, veter- 
inary and pet products. In addition, 
a special category for foreign entries 
has been set up. 

Other classifications for the contest 
include insecticides, room deodorants, 
paints, household products, shave 
products, hair preparations, perfumes 
and colognes, personal products, food, 
pharmaceuticals, and industrial aero- 
sols. 

The best package will be selected 
from each of the 15 groups, and a 
grand prize will be awarded for the 
best package of the contest. Closing 
date for entries is Oct. 15. All prod- 
ucts must be on the market prior to 
Sept. 1. 

Winners will be announced at 
CSMA’s annual meeting in Holly- 
wood, Fla., Dec. 5-8. 


Kudos for Crest 


Procter & Gamble Co. (Cincinnati) 
one-upped its competitors in the 
toothpaste field this week. The occa- 
sion was Official recognition by the 
American Dental Assn. of P&G's 
Crest as “an effective decay-preven- 
tive agent.” Crest is the first dentifrice 
to receive ADA’s approval. It has 
been on the market five years. 

ADA, having conducted seven clin- 
ical tests on toothpastes (tests varied 
from one to two years), concluded 
that “Crest has been shown to be an 
effective anticaries dentifrice that can 
be of significant value when used in 
a conscientiously applied program of 
oral hygiene and regular professional 
care.” In further tribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of Crest, ADA stated that 
none of the other dentifrices tested 
measured up to ADA’s requirements. 

The organization added, however, 
that stannous fluoride, the main in- 
gredient in Crest, was merely an aid, 
and not a cure-all, in combating den- 
tal decay. Fluoridation of community 
water supplies still remains the best 
means of obtaining the benefits of 
fluorides, according to ADA. 





SPECIALTIES 


EXPANSION 


West Coast Plant: The Westport 
Chemical Co. (Seattle) is constructing 
a new research lab and plant at Long- 
view, Wash., for the production of 
plasticizers, anticorrosion agents and 
other materials for the adhesives in- 
dustry. The plant is expected to go 
onstream about Jan. 1, ’61. 

s 

Keeping Up with Times: Dolphin 
Paint and Varnish Co. (Toledo) has 
changed its name to Dolphin Paint 
and Chemical Co. Reason: chemistry 
was playing a more important part 
in production of the firm’s marine 
products. 

a 

Buys Hair Colorants: Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp. (New York) has ac- 
quired Noreen Inc. (Denver, Colo.), 
maker of hair colorants. Besides the 
hair colorants, Lehn & Fink picks up 
Liqui-Color hair rinse and La Viola 
hand cream. 

o* 

Glass Fiber Startup: M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc. (New York) has 
entered the glass-fiber field with form- 
ation of Clark-Schwebel Fiber Glass 
Corp. as an independent affiliate. The 
new group, which will engage in weav- 
ing, finishing and marketing industrial 
and decorative glass fabrics, has offices 
in New York. 

* 

Revion-Balmain Team Up: Revlon 
Inc. (New York) has bought a con- 
trolling interest in Les Parfums Pierre 
Balmain, S.A. (Paris). The move gives 
Revlon worldwide rights to produce 
and distribute perfume and other 
cosmetics under the name of Balmain, 
one of Paris’ top fashion designers. 
Financial details were not disclosed. 

* 

Grace Changes Names: W. R. Grace 
& Co. (New York) changed the names 
of two of its chemical divisions. 
Henceforth, Grace Chemical Division 
will be called Nitrogen Products Di- 
vision, while Dewey and Almy Over- 
seas Division will be Overseas Chem- 
ical Division. Both changes reflect 
wider operations of the divisions. 

o 

Acquire Coatings Firm: C. H. Dex- 
ter & Sons, Inc. (Windsor Locks, 
Conn.), specialty paper mill, has ac- 
quired The Chemical Coatings Corp. 
(Rocky Hill, Conn.), chemical coatings 
and industrial finishes maker. 





TO THE 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Tracers 


Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1. 50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minumum 3 
lines. Allow § average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
EW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
AN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 


POSITIONS VACANT 





U.S. And Canadian Sales; Current openings for 
chemists interested in challenging sales oppor- 
sone, Strong technieal training program for 
field selling . . . eventual assignment as technical 
representative with world’s largest manufacturer- 
distributor of laboratory apparatus and reagent 
chemicals. Salary, bonus, expenses, car, benefits. 
Send full resume to: Paul F. Faupel, Technical 
Employment Manager, Fisher Scientific Company, 
717 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Product Development—Chemist experienced in 
research and development in the pharmaceutical 
field. New division of national company being ex 
panded. Outstanding growth opportunity. Location 
| ema Send Resume to P-4978, Chemical 
eek. 








Chemical & Mechanical Engineers. Engineer to 
work in Missile Development Department and co- 
ordination of product development. Also would 
make sales contacts. Three to five years experience 
in re-enforced plastics desired. Please reply in 
writing to: Mrs. C. Murphy, Haveg Industries, 
Inc., 900 Greenbank Read, Wilmington 8, Dela- 
ware. 





Technical Service Men—Unusual opportunities 
for technical service chemists or chemical engi- 
neers; 1-3 years’ experience desired in one or 
more of the following areas: Polyester resins, 
surface-active agents, polyurethanes. Travel re- 
quired out of Company’s Austin, Texas labora- 
tories. Expanding group with progressive petro- 
chemical company. alary open. Excellent em- 
ployee benefits. Send resume in confidence to: 
nls Manager, Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


Chemical Sal —The two-fold expansion 


of our manufacturing facilities provides a challenge 
for our expanding sales force. This offers an 
unusual opportunity for the exceptional man_ to 
develop to the maximum of his potential. Chemical 
sales experience with a degree in Chemistry or 
Cc henheat Engineering required. Automobile furn- 
nee. Salary open. Send resume to: Personnel 
Manager, ae Chemical Company, Inc., P.O 
Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 








Salesman Wanted—We have an _ immediate 
opening for a technically trained man, 25 
range, for the Philadelphia area. He should 
preferably have had sales experience in products 
allied to the cereals and/or protein chemistry field. 
Our interest is in both industrial and edible ma- 
terials. Send complete resume for confidential 
consideration to: Employment Manager, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company, 700 Investors Build 
ing, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 





POSITION WANTED 





University Professor, chemist, excellent connec- 
tions in German coal, steel and chemical indus- 
tries, will undertake special assignments during 
visit August-September Germany and Switzerland. 
PW-4907, Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED | 





Latin America, U. S. field representative re- 
siding Panama traveling area seeks representa- 
tions. RA-4938, Chemical Week. 





WANTED/FOR SALE 





This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equipment, Plants, 
Supplies, Enemicals Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low— just call or write Classi- 
fied Aavestege re. Chemical Week, P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y., LOngacre 4-3000. 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Chemist (consultant), cities U.K. 1961. Ex. 
English University lecturer; British/U.S. Indus- 
try; rare organics; applied chemistry; markets; 
sources. Willing support U.S. venture in U.K. 
RA-5013, Chemical Week. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Chemicals in Spain-idle plant peenesnay in eesti. 
ern Spain available for custom production of 
dyes, chemicals, pharmaceuticals and for formula- 
tion of pesticides and household products. CWW- 
4950, Chemical Week. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 


High Vacuum molecular distillation for n for large 
quantity runs on a toll basis. Molecular Distil 
tions, Inc., 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
Tele: Plaza 3-6527. 


"EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Closing Out Chemical Plant at Orange, Texas, 
type 316 st. st. equipment. Send for latest circu- 
ar. Perry 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

Davenport 8 dia. 
7/16” welded shell, 
chamber, burner, controls, 
ment Corp., 1415 N. Sixth Street, 


x 60’ long Rotary Dryers, 
internal lifters, combustion 
fans etc. Perry | Equip- 

Phila. 22, Pa. 


Louisville * dia. x 70 long rotary kiln, 2” 
welded shell, firing hood, burners, vari- _drive etc. 
1952 late model unit, Perry Equipment Corp., 
1415 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








“CHEMICALS FOR SALE 


60 Lypks. 


Aluminum Stearate 32¢ Ib. Bulk 
DOS Plast. 32¢/lb. (dark). Bulk DBS Plast. 
33¢/lb. w/w. Bulk Acetone Redistilled 43¢/gal. 
FS 4980, Chemical Week. 

6 million pounds of clean low molecular weight 
polyolefin wax at a very low price. Wonderful 
portunity for research department to evaluate 
potential uses for this in waxes, polishes, seen. 
coatings, etc. Write FS-4979, ¢ hemic al Week 
Plasticizer: Lowest ‘priced primary phthalate 
plasticizer; excellent solvation and efficiency, ex- 
cellent compatability with secondary plasticizers. 
Regularly available in premeeet trucks or drums. 
Mercury Chemical Corp., Edison, N.J., Liberty 


CHEMICALS WANTED 


cannes ‘Wested-thanteih, e 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc. Chemical Beg Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAn- 
rver 2-6970. 


Pharmaceuticals, 


EQUIPMENT ¥ WANTED 


—— mosony Vacuum acne or Ribbon Blend- 
r—Horizontal 125% ASME, coded jacket, ap- 
proximately 1,200 gallons or 160 cu. ft. cae a § 
lelical ribbon. Steel or stainless steel considered. 
Please send details and asking price to W-4574, 
Chemical Week. 
Wanted: Any quantity of 55 "gallon 1.C.C. 
Stainless Steel Drums. W-4969, Chemical Week. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





To peru Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates. (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been received, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can guarantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won’t you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “‘Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classified Advertising Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow” 
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AUGUST 6, 1960 

WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957100) 127.0 126.4 111.0 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 107.3 106.9 110.9 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 47.05 48.83 61.60 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,533 1,550 345 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,425 14,208 13,577 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 6,855 6,832 6,855 
EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (thousands) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 16,519 16,522 16,182 
Nondurable goods 7,011 6,980 6,863 
Chemicals and allied products 822 878 852 
Paper and allied products 566 568 561 
Rubber products 258 263 236 
Petroleum and coal products 232 234 236 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





Reena FACTORY SHIPMENTS OF MAJOR APPLIANCES 


of units 


4000 


3200 


2400 
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SHIPMENTS OF EXPLOSIVES 
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CHEMICAL WEEK e ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


*ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


AMERICAN MESSER CORP. 
Agency—Seberhagen, Inc. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. : 
Agency——Brad Sebstad, Inc. 


*BAKER CHEMICAL co., J. T. 
Agency ildrick & Miller, Inc. 


*BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—-Givaudan Adv., Inc. 


BZURA CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising, Inc. 


CHATTEM CHEMICALS .. 
Agency—Lookout Advertising Agency 


CHEMICAL GORST RUST ION CORP. 
Agency—Van Brunt 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc 


CLUPAK, INC. deen 
Agency—Lennen & Newell, Inc 


*COLTON CHEMICAL oe. -* Div. 
AIR REDUCTION Co., ° 
Agency—The W. N Seees o 


COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., THE 


Agetmey—The Griswold-Eshieman Co 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. ° 
Agency-——Aitkin-Kynett Co., Ady 


DAY CO., JOSEPH P. ‘ 
Agency-Strub & Finney Ady. 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORP. 
Agency—-Sam J. Gallay Adv 


DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC. 
Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE 
Agency--MacManus, John & Adams 


DOW mp UeT ath. SERVICE DIV. OF 
Ont. co. 
& Co., Adv 


AL CO., A DIV. OF HUM 
& REFINING CO. 96, 3rd Cover 
McCann-Erickson, Inc, 


Agency ; M 3asford Co. 


FOOD MACH 


rae outer. Al. Ll PW. 
corP 2nd Cover 


KA 
INERY EMICA 
Agency A... J SteManor Ady 


*FULLER CO., THE . aes 
Agency—O. S: Tyson & Co., Inc, 


eAyione. Cont Amen otv. OF cnewe 
ZELLERBACH CO 
Agency French aeriitdis, "Ine. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
Agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co. 


GOULD PUMPS, INC. .... ae 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 


GREEFF & CO., INC., R. W.. 
Agency—G, M. Basford Co. 


HARDINGE COMPANY, INC. 
Agency—Adams Assoc., Inc. 


*JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. .... 
Agency—Robinson-Gerard-M Gary, Inc. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


MISSISSIPPI LIME CO. 
Agency—Ridgway ‘Advertising 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. . 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 


*NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. . 
Agency—Gray & Rodgers ‘Adv, 


PFAUDLER DIV., PFAUDLER PERMUTIT, 
IN ... 88-89 


Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL CO. 
agg Erwin Wasey-Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., Walker Div. 


POWELL CO., THE WILLIAM . 
Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co. 


RHODIA, INC. ines rr 
Agency—Sudier & Hennessey, Inc 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO. 
Agency—Michel Cather, Inc 


4th Cover 
SHARPLES CORP., THE . 
Agency—Renner, Inc 


SHELL OIL CO. 
Agen J. Walter Thompson Co. 


SMITH, INC., WERNER G. 
Agency--Kasper Advertising 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS, INC. 
Agency—James R. Reese Adv. Co 


*TRUBEK LABORATORIES. THE 
Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc, 


*VITRO ENGINEERING co. 
Agency m J. Gallay Adv 


VULCAN MFG. CO. . 
Agency—Farson, Huff & Northlic h, | Ine 


ad > Yate AND CONTROL COMPONENTS, 


Agency Thomas R. Sundheim Adv., Inc 


WEST END CHEMICAL CO. ... 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Co. 


WORTHINGTON COR nee 
Agency—Needham, oats & Brorby, “Ine. 


*WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. . 75-78 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
ne. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
CONTRACT WORK WANTED ... 
EMPLOYMENT 

EqulenEgnt: Used /Surplus # New 


WANTED is 

SELLING OPPORTUNITIES: 
Offered / Wanted 

SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta Michgel Miller, 
1301 ; AOPRSY REE Bidg., JAcksson 
8-6951 


Boston 16...Paul F. McPherson, 850 Park 
Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 


new = Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13 H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. 
Stephens, 1164 lLIlluminating Bldg., 55 
Public Square, SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gordon Jones, John 
Grant, The Vaughan Bidg., 1712 Com- 
merce St., Riverside 7-5117 


Denver 2 J. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 
ALpine 56-2981 


Detroit 26 H. J. Sweger, 856 
Penobscot Bldg.. WOodward 2-1798 


Frankfurt/Main Stanley Kimes, 
25 Weatendstrasse, Germany 


Geneva Michael - Zeynel 
2 Place du Port, Geneva, Switz 


Houston 25 ... Gene Holland, W-724 
Prudential Bldg., JAckson 6-1281 


London E.C.4 _E. E. Schirmer, N. Murphy, 
McGraw-Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., 
England. 


Los Angeles 17 Robert Yocom, 1125 
West Sixth St., HUntley 2-5450 


New York 36 ...... Charles Haines, B. A. 
Johnson, P. E. McPherson, Charles F. 
Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 6th Ave., 
OXford 56-5959 


Philadelphia 3.. William B. Hannum, Jr., 
6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 
4 Gateway Center, EXpress 1-1314 


San Francisco 4 .. William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas mp 


St. Louls 8 R. Claussen, 8615 
a St., Continental —— JEfferson 


*For complete product data see catalog unit in the BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE for 1959-60 
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ENJAY OLEFINS—Enjay markets tetrapropylene, tripropyl- 
ene and nonene. These chemicals fulfill the most rigid re- 
quirements as raw materials for anionic and nonionic deter- 
gents. Uniform purity and high quality contribute to the mod- 
ern detergent’s ability to get hard-to-wash surfaces cleaner. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE —At the Enjay laboratories, 
expert technical assistance and the latest testing facilities 
are available. Here, Enjay technical personnel can help you 
develop new products . . . improve existing ones. 


WHAT'S NEWS IN 


CHEMICALS 





TRIDECYL ALCOHOL — Water soluble nonionic surface 
active agents formed by the reaction of tridecyl alcohol with 
ethylene oxide are extremely well suited for use as house- 
hold detergents. Surfactants made with tridecyl alcohol help 
increase penetrating power and loosen dirt. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS — Shipments are made from conven- 
iently located plant and storage facilities. Surfactant manu- 
facturers are assured of prompt delivery and high uniform 
product quality when they order from Enjay. 


LOOK TO ENJAY...A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


PETROCHEMICALS 
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Manufacturers of surfactants need 
look no further than their nearest 
Enjay office for their raw material 
and technical service needs. A com- 
plete line of chemicals for light- and 
heavy-duty detergents— powdered or 
liquid—as well as emulsifiers, wetting 
agents and foam stabilizers are avail- 
able for prompt delivery. 

Enjay chemicals like tetrapropyl- 
ene, tripropylene and nonene fulfill 


the most rigid requirements as basic 
ingredients for anionic and nonionic 
detergents. They contribute to the 
modern detergent’s ability for get- 
ting hard-to-wash surfaces cleaner 
... With less work. 

Enjay also markets other chemicals 
for surfactants. These include 
Isooctyl Alcohol—Tridecyl Alcohol— 
Decyl Alcohol — Isopropyl Alcohol — 
and Ethy] Alcohol. For further 

















FOR YOUR SURFACTANT RAW MATERIALS 


information or technical assist- N. Y. Other Offices: Akron « Boston 
ance, phone or write the Enjay Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit 
office nearest you. Home Office: Houston * Los Angeles » New Orleans 
15 West 5lst Street, New York 19, Plainfield, N. J. * Tulsa 


HROUGH PETRO 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


PETROCHEMICALS 








OUIENTIFIG DESIGN D 
PROCESS ORILLD 


ee NET 


ce ree eo era 





co? a 


continue 10 make news 


Here are some recent technical developments reported in the press 





PETRO-TEX 0 BUILD GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST TO PRODUCE 2 NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
MALEIC ANHYDRIDE PLANT I AMEE 


May 17—Scientific Design Company will design and engineer 
new polyisoprene and polybutadiene plants in Beaumont, Texas. 


May 24—Scientific Design Company 
will design a 30,000,000 pound per year 
maleic anhydride plant using a new 
Petro-Tex process employing butene 
feedstocks and certain phases of SD’s 
own process. 


SD-SW PROCESS 


MAKES SEA 


Phthalic Anhydride Producers WATER FRESH 
Offered Raw Material Flexibility nO 


May 24—Scientific Design Com- 
pany and Struthers Wells Cor- 
poration have successfully tested 
a new freezing process to produce 
fresh water. The process repre- 
sents a major breakthrough in the 
production of large ice crystals 
through the controlled crystalli- 
zation of sea water. 


June 6—Scientific Design Company announced a new catalyst 
which for the first time permits the use of ortho-xylene, naph- 
thalene or any mixtures of both as raw materials. 





Leader in Design, Development, Construction of Chemical Plants 


MT SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
THE SD GROUP: 
SD Plants Inc., New York 
—] OI od t-tahe_ ae aco PP olalolol sm —Salell- tal> Mn 


SD Plants Canada Ltd., Toronto 





Catalyst Development Corporation, New Jersey 
Societe Francaise des Services Techniques S.a.r.|., Paris, France 


























